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ABSTRACT 

This study, designed to explore the differences in 
the experiences of white and Negro workers in obtaining and retaining 
employment in the white-collar labor market, utilized an extensive 
questionnaire and structured- inter vie w technigues, A survey was made 
of a random sample of 250 respondents (164 whites, 83 Negroes, and 3 
Others) from three sources. Findings of the study are; (1) Few of the 
activities normally assumed to lead to successful employment 
experience proved to have a significant correlation with success in 
the labor market. (2) Virtually the same percentage of white and Negro 
workers were either married or had never been married, (3) Negro 
expectations of discrimination seem to make them doubt their chances 
with the result that they tend to enter the labor market later and to 
establish themselves more slowly, (4) Negro workers relied more than 
whites on the Employment Service for job referrals, but differences 
In the use of alternative methods was not as great as expected. (5) 
The training activities in the vocational schools seemed to 
contribute to generally more favorable employment records of those 
who took these courses voluntarily; it appears that on-the-job 
training is more successful than other types. (6) There Is a 
similarity between the races in relation to employment success and 
school activities, (7) Social Intercourse between workers was the 
same for both Negro and white, (DB) 
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Negroes in the Wliite- Collar Labor Market 
Training, Employment and Attitudes 



Background and Hypotheses 

The study was designed to explore the differences in the experiences 
of white and Negro workers in obtaining and retaining employment in the 
white-collar labor market in order to identify barriers to employment of 
Negroes. The reason for concentrating on the white-collar (clerical) 
occupations was that barriers in this occupational category would show up 
more clearly than they would In other occupations, as workers aiming for 
white-collar jobs usually can be assumed to possess the needed skills. 

The occupation also is one which reaches across most industrial categories 
and in which social relationships on the job are important. 

The basic hypothesis was that the various phases of employment 
preparation would have different but positive impacts on successful job search 
and employment. Correlation between these phases and the degree of 
successful employment experience would point to those aspects leading to 
more or leas success in the labor market, thus indicating possible elimination 
or reduction cf employment barriers. 

However, the most significant finding of the survey was that there 
apparently is little relation between successful employment experience and 
those activities generally assumed to be good preparation for employment- - 
schools, training. Employment Service, and so forth. Broadly speaking, 
what the workers did in school or in vocational school, what special training 






they had, or how long they looked for a job seemed to make little difference 
in their experiences in the job market. Each of these aspects, individually, 
does not appear to result in sufficiently succassful employment experience 
to establish statistically significant relationships. 

The hypotheses in this study dealt with two areas: (1) the effectiveness 

for employment success of preparation in existing institutions, and 
(2) personal attributes, such as attitudes and behavior, obtainable only 
from the respondents* subjective statements. 

1. While we did not hypothesize that courses or grades in high school 
would have much Impact on employment success, a noticeable difference 
between the races was anticipated. 

2. Vocational scLool training, especially for Negroes learning to adjust 
to industrial society and the mores of the world of work, was expected to 
affect the workers* experiences in the job market. 

3. As Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) courses were 
instituted especially for persons lacking marketable skills, we hypothesized 
noticeable results for their subsequent employment experience, 

4_ We expected clear differences between the races in the effectiveness 
of different methods of job referral. 

5. We hypothesized that the effect of the worker *s marital status on 
his employment would differ between the races and that the less stable 
Negro family relationships would affect the stability and consistency of 




employment records. 
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6. We assumed that personal attitudes, appearance, and adjustment 
to work mores would be factors contributing to a difference between the 
races with respect to being hired and staying on the job. We anticipated 
that social relations among fellow workers and satisfaction with conditions 
at work would be barriers to employment promotion and job stability, t, ,d 
we hypothesized that several personal traits- -the workers' families and 
environmental situations, their appearance and grooming, their attitudes, 
personal problems, and self- evaluation- -would be responsible for their 
employment difficulties in the white-collar labor market. 

Me thodology 

The survey covered 25 0 respondents, a majority of whom were high 
school graduatss. A random sample was drawn from each of three 
sources so that the group of workers in the white-collar market would be 
sufficiently diversified to permit generalizations. Included were workers 
at the entry level, those applying for jobs through the Employnaent Service 
or directly at an employer's office, and those undergoing specialized training 
The sample was designed so that the number of whites and of Negroes 
to be interviewed would be approximately equal. However, as the race 
of respondents is difficult to predict, the distribution of the 250 respondents 
between races was not as anticipated. The sample actually was made up 
of l64 whites and 83 Negroes, a ratio of about 2:l| the remaining three 
were Mexican- Americans or Orientals. 
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The instrument devised for the structured interview was an 
extensive questionnaire which included a limited number of opem ended 
questions. Information was sought on demographic characteristics; 
the respondent's experience in school, vocational school, and training 
courses; his employment history; his pattern of job search; his experience 
at the State Employment Service; his relations with fellow employees; 
any causes for satisfaction or dissatisfaction on the job; his personal 
problems; and his attitudes toward the world of work. (See Appendix B 
for the questionnaire, ) 

The answers of each respondent were correlated with three indexes 
of "successful employment experience, " selected following consultation 
with computer experts. Employment success in the four most recent jobs 
of each respondent was used to identify current barriers to being hired 
or retained on the job. 

Index I, the most inclusive, related the time worked in the four most 
recent jobs, multiplied by the pay received in each, to the time the 
respondent could have worked in the past 36 months. (Time spent in 
school or service or, for women, time with small children in the family 
was eliminated from the 36 months. ) The formula used was; 

T^ X Pj X Jj + T 2 X P 2 X J 2 + . . . T 4 x P 4 X J 4 
36 months - T (s chooin'T (s er vicTj^T^hildrel) 
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where 

T = amount of time 

P - am^ount of pay received 

J = full-- or part=time employment^ 1 for full-time and 1/2 for 
part- time * 

Index II was identical with the first except that the Ps were omitted. 

It indicated the total time worked by each respondent during the past 36 
months in relation to the total time the worker could have worked. If 
the respondent worked in addition to being in school or having small children, 
that factor should be added into the equation to improve the index of the 
worker^s sueeeas. The pay factor was eliminated from this index because 
it was recognized that the rate of pay rnight be a function of the actual 
job obtained rather than an indication of relative success in obtaining a 
job; therefore, it might not be possible to compare the two on an absolute 
Scale. In addition, a comparison of the first two scales might indicate 
their relationship. 

Index III was the ’improvement factor, ” measured by differences in 
pay received between jobs. We should have asked for ’’promotion” within 
any one job and then ascertained the difference in the job content and the 
pay before and after, but as we failed to ask that question of the respondents, 
the only way to ascertain improvement objectively was to figure the difference 
in pay in the different positions, eliminating from the sample those persons 
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who held only one job over the 36 -month period. The formula was: 

(P 2 - Pj) + (P3 - P2) + (P4 - P 3 ) 

This index was designed to serve only in a subsidiary capacity in support 
of the other two, where they showed some measure of correlation. 
Surprisingly, the improvement index was positive even where the other 
indexes did not indicate any correlation. Decreases in pay between jobs 
were reported in a number of cases. 

The large number of correlations of the different aspects with employment 
success were expected to yield much insight, but only a limited number of 
statistically significant correlations appeared. Therefore, an approach 
was formulated in which the frequency distribution of all the answers was 
arrayed in quartlles by the time actually worked in the past three years, 
and the top and bottom quartlles for both white and Negro workers were 
examined. Pay received on the jobs was not considered. Students and 
mothers of small children were eliminated as the ratio between "time 
worked" and "time could have worked" would be highest for those who had 
only a limited time in which they could have worked. For example, a 
high school student who worked all summer on the highway would show the 
highest ratio, as his summers would be the only time out of school when 
he "could have worked. " But this ratio would not indicate how he would do 
in the regular job market, let alone in competition for jobs for which the 
school trained him. 
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There were 19 whites and 11 Negroes in both the top and the bottom 
quartiles, or a total of 60 respondents. ^ The differences between these 
groups as well as between the races on responses to each question could 
thus be examined and analyzed to supplement the meagre conclusions 
which could be drawn from the correlations. 

The Sample and Its Demographic Characteristics 
The sample was drawn from different groups in an effort to provide 
the diversification of respondents necessary to have them representative 
of the white-collar labor market, 

1, The sample included all 683 graduates of the class of January 1966 
from seven Milwaukee high schools: 115 from North Division (virtually 

all Negro 36 from Lincoln (78 percent Negro), 124 from Rufus King 
(55 percent Negro), 94 from West Division (40 percent Negro) 74 from 
Riverside (19 percent Negro), 133 from South Division (almost exclusively 
white from low- income groups), and 107 from John Marshall (white from 
middle-income groups)* In spite of these careful efforts to arrive at an 
even distribution of the races of students, those contacted for interviews 
were unequally diitributed. The random selection was upset by students 
moving away (including into the armed forces) or their homes having been 
demolished. Of the 70 graduates interviewed, 18 were Negroes and 52 
were white. Twenty of the white students were male and 32 female; the 
Negroes were equally divided between the sexes, 

1 Of the 250 respondents, 70 students and 60 mothers of small children were 
removed from consideration. U 
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2, A second group consisted of persons whose names were taken 

from the active list in the sales or service job file of the Wisconsin 

Employment Service and the Youth Opportunity Center (the special office 

for applicants under age 21), Although their names remained in the 

active file, many of the individuals were not unemployed at the time they 

2 

were interviewed. Of the 76 persons interviev/ed, 58 v/ere v;hite and 
18 Negro; 37 of the whites were female, and 14 Negroer were female. 
The age distribution was as follows: 18-21, 10 (one Negro); 21-40, 34 

(14 Negroes); 41-50, 16 (three Negroes); 51-65, 11 (no Negroes); 65+, 
five (no Negroes), Thirty-three whites and ten Negroes v^ere married; 

11 whites and five Negroes had never been married. 



3. In order to have a sample of workers who applied for jobs at the 
employment offices of Milwaukee firms, several employers were asked 
for a list of randomly selected names of persons who had applied for 
jobs, the sample to be divided between those rejected and those employed 
on an approximate 2:1 basis. The firms were chosen from a list furnished 



by the Milwaukee Voluntary Equal Employment Opportunity Council in 
order to avoid the a priori assumption by the workers that the employar 
discriminated, ^ Out of a total of 600 names, 54 persons were randomly 

2 It should be pointed out that the listing may be haphazard, that white-collar 
jobs may not be the only ones offered the applicants, and that they often 
obtain other jobs. 

3 The following employers furnished lists: Boston Store, Marina Bank, 
Gimbals, Globa- Union, Inland Steel, Line Material, Manpower, First 

Wisconsin Bank, Milwaukee Journal, Sears, Schlitz, and Wisconsin Electric. 
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selected to be interviewed. Of these, 18 whites and four Negroes had 
been hired and 20 whites and 12 Negroes had bean rejected. Only two of 
those employed were male, while among those rejected, six w^ere male 
(four white and two Negroes), The largest percentage of both groups was 
between 50 and 60 years of age. 

4, As a fourth category, we tried to obtain names of those unemployed 
persons who had received special training, especially the graduates of 
MDTA courses in the clerical and sales skill areas. All 183 persons 
who had completed these courses sometime during the past three years 
ware included in the sample, but because they were so difficult to locate, 
wa were able to interview only 34 of them (15 whites and 19 Negroes). 
Twenty-nine of those interviewed were female; 27 were in the 21-40 age 
category. The distribution by marital status was comparable to that of 
the total sample: virtually allvere either married or had never been 
married. In most cases their fathers or spouses were employedp Only 
three whites and five Negroes had not graduated from high school. The 
grades of the high school graduates had not been quite as good as those of 
the vocational trainees, but were quite acceptable. In general, this group 
was quite comparable to the vocational school graduates as far as 
demographic characteristics are concerned. 

We had similar difficulty in locating for interviews a sample of the 
unemployed persons who had been selected by the Urban League for on-the-job 
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training; the League supplied us with the namesj hut none of the few 
respondents we could interview had completed training at the time of the 
interview. However, 21 other workers (12 whites and 19 Negroes) had 
had on-the-job training when interviewed. Respondents whose names were 
secured from other sources included a few who had gone to vocational school, 
had completed MDTA courses, or had had on-the-job training. While the 
sample for these training courses wag much smaller than we had hoped for, 
we were able to get some indication of reactions to all three kinds of training. 

For Negroes in the total sample, we found a statistically significant 
negative correlation between employment success and place of birth In the 
South or Border States (Index I, -.307; Index II, -.327; n = 54),^ The 
explanation for the preponderance of females among the respondents (TO 
percent of the whites; 77 percent of the Negroes) can be found in the 
traditional nature of white-collar employment. 

With regard to age, employed Negroes in the total sample, as well as 

in the subsample from the Employment Service files, seem to be somewhat 

older than whites (see Table 1), The Negro mode lies in the 21-40 age 

group, while there are more workers over 50 in the white group. It may 

well be that the barrier among whites lies in age, while race may be the 

barrier among Negroes. The age distribution found here does not correspond 

4 A similar result obtains for those born in a rural area or small town 
(I, 278; II, -. 292; n - 33) and for those attending high school in the South or 

Border States (Index III, 37S; n = 25), All Negro workers in the low-employ- 
ment quartile were born in the South or Border States, 
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to that in th© I960 Census of Population* 

The larger percentage of Negroes than of whites in the over- 21 age 
group might be explained by the special case of the white-collar labor 
market, Negroes may be slower in recognizing that this market is open 
to them than they are in believing the decline in discrimination in the 
blue-collar field; thus they might enter the white-collar field more 
gradually. The slowness of Negro boys to obtain clerical jobs, even after 
graduation from high school, may corroborate this point. It may take 
Negroes longer to establish themselves in the white-collar market. 
Mobility among Negroes is greater than among whites. As fewer young 
Negroes qualify for student deferments, more may have been in the armed 
forces when we tried to locate them for interviews. We made the same 
attempts to contact young respondents of both races (high school. Youth 
Opportunity Center), but fewer young Negroes were in the sample when 
it was completed. 

The results of the quartile distribution (Table 2) appear to reinforce 
these observations. The white top quartile, with better employment 
records, is younger than the bottom white quartile; for the under-40 age 
group, the percentages are 68 and 53, respectively, while they are 16 
and 0 for the over-65 age group. The opposite tendency seems to prevail 
among Negro workers. 

Approximately the same percentage of whites and Negroes reported 
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TABLE 2 

Age by Race and Top and Bottom Quartiles 



Age 


Bottom Quartile 
White Negro 




T 

White 


op Quartile 

Negro 








No. 




No. 


3s. 


No. 


3s. 


18-21 years 


3 


16 


2 


18 


5 


26 






21-40 years 


7 


37 


8 


73 


8 


42 


10 


91 


41-60 years 


2 


10 






2 


10 






51-65 years 


4 


21 






4 


21 


1 


9 


66+ years 


3 


16 















that they were married (32 percent) or were never married (47 percent); 
only 5 and 9 percentj respectively, were divorced. This fir _ng is counter 
to the general assumption that a larger percentage of Negroes than of whites 
are not now married or are divorced. An explanation might be that Negroes 
in the white-collar labor market are more likely than others to abide by 
the mores of society in general. The percentage of married respondents 
among successful workers is equally high in both races; the percentage 
never married is much lower, but the difference by race is not great. 

Among Negro workers, there was a statistically significant negative 
relationship between employment success and the fact that the spouse was 
O 
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employed {-. 575 and 567 for IndeKas I and II; n = 27). The causal 
relationship is not clear; it could be that the spouse has to work if the 
respondent is unemployed or that he is less likely to work hard if the 
spouse is also employed. But a positive relationship seems to exist 
between a working mother and a respor.dent^s work record: the respondent 

seems inclined to work if his mother does, ^ 

Education 

The most significant finding with regard to education is that the 
attitudes and behavior of whites and Negroes are very similar, especially 
given the fact that the schools from which they came were very different,^ 



Although many of the Negroes had attended a larger number of grade 
schools than the whites, mainly in the South, they usually were able to 
compete rather successfully with their white colleagues, not only in school 
but also often in employment. Forty-one of the subsample of recent high 
school graduates entered the labor force upon graduation; ail but three 
(one white and two Negroes) were employed at the time they were interviewed. 
Most of them had held jobs while they were in school, many of which they 
had found themselves; nearly half of tiiam had obtained jobs by direct 



application to employers. 



5 This relationship is not as clear as the one relating to a spouse's 
employment. The improvement index Is positively related to a mother's 
working occasionally in the white case (.310; n - 122), but the cell is too 
small to make the positive relationship to a mother's working statistically 
significant in the Negro case (, 251; n = 17), In the latter instance, a figure 
of , 320 would have been necessary to make it significant. 




6 Many of these findings were worked out in detail and were incorporated in 
the Master's thesis of my research assistant, Mrs. Arlayne Weston. 
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Of the 38 recent high school graduates interviewed who had jobs, the 
Negroes, and especially Negro girls, had been slower in obtaining full-time 
jobs, but once the girls were hired, they were more stable in their jobs 
than were the boys. The kinds of jobs they were able to get is Indicated 
by the girls' ability to obtain rather skilled clerical positions. The 
ability of Negro male high school graduates in the entire sample to obtain 
jobs is less than the ability of white graduates. With regard to attitude 
to schools, we found that not graduating from high school had a statistically 
significant negative effect on employment success among Negroes (Index 
III, -.376; n = 15), as the respondents themselves anticipated. 

The type of job obtained by males of both races after graduation was 
often unskilled labor (65 percent of white boys, 73 percent of Negro boys), 
followed by unskilled clerical or sales (13 and 9 percent) and services 
(9 and 18 percent). No boy was hired for a skilled clerical job, while 
half the girls (50 and 43 percent) were. However, only male whites 
(13 percent) were able to obtain skilled or managerial jobs. Except for 

the last category, the similarity of experiences of the two racial groups 
is impressive. 

The girls tended to take commercial courses in school, and about 
half of them considered the courses helpful in obtaining employment. 

About one-quarter of the boys considered high school industrial courses 
helpful. A somewhat larger percentage of Negroes than of whites (25 

and 17 percent) felt that none of their high school courses helped. These 
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findings are supported by the course grades of those in the bottom and 
top quartiles; the grades in both commercial courses (among girls) and 
college preparatory courses were higher for those in the top quartile. 

Tardiness during the last year in school seems to have been much 
more frequent among persons in the bottom quartile than among those in 
the top quartile. This finding may indicate that tardiness is predictive of 
poor employment performance, or it may simply indicate that the employer, 
as he reviews the record, considers it an indication of unreliability and 
therefore does not hire the student after graduation. 

There are various indications, such as participation in high school 
activities and clubs, that the school is less helpful to the Negro male than 
to the female. He has lower grades, he usually does not go to college, 
and he receives less counseling. She receives more counseling, but she 
finds outside sources for obtaining employment- -the Employment 
Service, relatives, or direct application- -more useful than the schools. 

She waits longer to find employment and also does not do as well as any 
of the other groups of high school graduates as far as pay is concerned. 

As she has been trained in secretarial courses and has obtained a skilled 




secretarial job almost as often as her white counterpart, the reason for 
this pay differential is likely to be the actual or anticipated situation at 
work, including social relations. This finding is possibly the most 
glaring indication of a problem of social relations in the survey. 
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Training 

Respondents who had had three types of training were interviewed 
about their training: (1) those who had taken a course in the vocational 

school voluntarily to better prepare themselves for jobs (35 whites and 
20 Negroes); (2) graduates of the white-collar MDTA courses (15 whites 
and 19 Negroes): and (3) individuals who had had on- the-- job experience 
(12 whitas and 9 Negroes), 

Vocational Trai ning 

The demographic character is tics of worker a who had voluntai'ily 
taken a vocational course are of interest. Only 11 were male. The were 
somewhat older than the average age of the total sample: more whites 
were in the over-40 age group while the Negroes were primarily in the 
21-40 age group. Their marital status corresponds closely to the figures 
for the total sample: less than 35 percent were married and less than 50 
percent had never been married. In most cases the respondent’s father 
was employed. All but eight were high school graduates* over 50 percent 
took the general course. 

The most significant question asked of these respondents dealt with 
their feelings about each course they took. Among white workers, 
their prior feelings about how much the course would help them is 
negatively correlated; statistically significant only with the improvement 
factor (Index III, -,3 27; n = 34). With regard to their feelings following 
training that "having taken the course has helped, " there is some indication 
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of a negative correlation with employment success, * Only 46 percent of 
the whites felt that the course had helped, while 58 percent of the 
Negroes believed that it had. 

Six out of 23 workers were still In the first jobs they took after 
training (38 percent of the whites and 10 percent of the Negroes); 23 
percent and 40 percent, respectively, had been in those jobs longer than 
a year. Almost all first jobs were in line with training. For those who 
had had more than one job, a later job in line with training was reported 
by a substantial majority of the white workers; about 60 percent of the 
Negro workers had later jobs related to their training. 

The kinds of v/ork done by those respondents who took voluntary training 
are summarized in the following tabulation: 





Clerical 


Sales 


Ser 


vices 


Earliest 


White 

45% 


Negro 

43% 


White 

4% 


Negro 

7% 


White 

18% 


Negro 

36% 


Second 


27 


22 


7 


17 


24 


33 


Third 


43 


40 


13 


- 


6 


20 


Latest 


51 


40 


85 




14 


20 



We are unable to explain why the occupational percentages vary as much as 
they do, nor can we be certain that all jobs reported were held after 
training. 

While vocational education does not correlate in a statistically 
7 The correlation is -. 350; n ^ 13--not quite statistically significant. 
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significant way with employment success, the amount of time spent in 
full-time work over the past three years is greater for those who have 
had vocational education courses than for the total sample: 40 percent 
of the whites and 60 percent of the Negroes had more than one year of 
full-time work. The figures for part-time work over the same period 
were 29 percent for whites and 15 percent for Negroes, 

The problem of securing jobs is more acute for Negroes than for 
whites. When we examined cases picked at random prior to racial 
identification, it appeared that Negroes predominated among the cases 
where training had not been too successful.® This finding indicates that 
the same barriers that stand In the way of Negroes In general in their 
efforts to obtain clerical jobs remain even after they have had vocational 
training. 



8 Key-punching, for example, was a popular course in a tight labor market, 
and some respondents, primarily white, secured jobs in this field. This 
course at least seemed to upgrade the status of graduates, even if not 
necessarily their income. For example, a woman of 30 worked as a sales 
clerk, took and IBM course, and, when interviewed, was working in the 
data processing department. A man was upgraded from railroad work to 
private secretary, a woman from factory piecework to IBM work, another 
(Negro) to a cashier's job, another from waitress to typist, another (Negro) 
from laundry presser to nurse, another from sales to key punch operator, 

A man worked in a bank, took a banking course, worked for a newspaper 
after military service, and, when interviewed, was doing computer 
programming for the newspaper. A middle-aged woman found a clerical job 
and was willing to pay for her course at University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee; 
she then took a higher level clerical job. 

There are, of course, less positive cases: A nurse's aide (Negro) took 
a key-punching course and then was a hospital attendant. A former stock 
clerk (Negro) took a five-month welding course, a ten-month auto painting 
course, and a four-month masonry course (part of them in the Green Bay 
O 
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MDTA Trai ning 

Most of the MDTA trainees enrolled in training courses after having 
been advised to do so by the Employment Service, unlike the vocational 
students whose enrollment was voluntary- Virtually all of them, of both 
races, felt that the training would be helpful- After the course, however, 
only 69 percent of the white workers and 44 percent of the Negroes felt 
that it had actually helped. Before- training belief is negatively correlated 
with employment success: the higher the expectation, the poorer the 

employment record (Indexes I and II, 712 and =, 752; n - 16; statistically 
significant). The negative direction seems also to be true for after- course 
opinion, but there are too few cases to make the findings statistically 
significant (, 215; n = 8, aiid .2l8:n- 10). 

The percentages for positive after-course reaction of MDTA trainees 

(69 percent white, 44 percent Negro) are almost the reverse of those of 

vocational students (46 percent white, 58 percent Negro), an interesting 

contrast given the fact that MDTA was Instituted to help the disadvantaged. 

An explanation might be that the Negroes' experience with help from MDTA 

courses left them disillusioned, while vocational training seemed to help 

Reformatory); when interviewed he was playing in a band. While he said 
he has never tried for a training-related job, he still felt that the training 
discipline had helped him. A middle-aged woman who took a general office 
training course was working as a waitress, A 27-year-old Negro who 
worked in low level service jobs, after taking auto mechanic and drill press 
operator courses, was told that without a high school diploma or experience, 
garages could not hire him; he was working as a butcher's helper. 
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them more than they had expected. By quartiles, the top group of Negro 
respondents was overwhelmingly pessimistic about the help MDTA 
provided, while three-fourths of the white workers in the top group felt 
that the course had helped. In the bottom quartile, two- thirds of the 
whites felt it had not helped, while the Negroes were divided in their 
opinions. These findings indicate that the Negro respondents had less 
confidence in MDTA training than might have been expected. 

Twenty-four of the 34 MDTA trainees were employed at the time 
they were interviewed; only four were looking for jobs. Sixteen had 
been employed full-time for at least a year 0 ... of the past three. Of 
26 persons who had been trained for clerical positions, 18 (nine of each 
race) were so employed in their first jobs, but the number of clerical 
positions declined among reported subsequent jobs. The respondents 
seemed to recognize their first job as being in line with their training, 
but they did not seem to be as certain about later jobs. The MDTA 
training seems to have been of more help than the respondents' attitudes 
would indicate, but the results do not seem to be as good as those of 
vocational training, 9 
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9 "The respondent said she took the general office course which was 
suggested by the WSES counselor, because there would be openings soon. 
She would have preferred to take a steno course, but none was open. Some 
of her friends took MDTA clerical, cooking, and waitress courses, but 
t ey didn t get jobs either. " "1 got the job not because of the course but 

because I was a sales clerk before I had the sales course. " "She feels 
the training did not help her get a job in the area of training. " "She took 
general office training, although ^ would have liked also to take the sewing 
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The impression is that MDTA training does not arouse great 
expectations among the trainees, does not result in any more training- 
related placements than might be expected at random, and is not 
particularly helpful to Negroes for whom it was largely designed. The 
reasons may be manifold: the kind of training workers are assigned to, 
the spirit of the classroom, the failure of placement personnel to make 
certain that the trainees are sent to offices where there are openings, 
the lack of immediate follow-up. The survey does not supply the 
answers, but the fact that the general demographic characteristics of the 
voluntary and the MDTA trainees are comparable seems to indicate that 
the difference in the results lies in the training and placement procedures. 
One would alio be inclined to speculate that, while the results for Negroes 
were not good in either training situation, voluntary training offers the 
trainee the opportunity to select a course in which he is interested and 
therefore one from which he has higher expectations of results. The findings 



on MDTA training seem to contradict our hypothesis, 

course, but it was filfed up. Has not yet gotten a training- related job but 
believes she will"(the interview was four months after completing the course). 
The result of training, gleaned from interviews, are not as poor as the 
above comments indicate. A male Negro took a welding course and got a 
welding job, but he held it for only three months, A Negro girl became a 
typist after a one-year clerical course; another got a secretarial job. A 
white woman became a clerk-typist after a three-months course, A white 
girl became a key-punch operator following a course. Seven other positive 
reports came from this group, only one of which was from a Negro. 

Insofar as wage information was available, productivity clearly increased 
where better jobs were obtained: double the hourly rate, one-third more 
on a monthly rate, an hourly increase of one-third, from $1. 00 an hour 
to $360 a month, from $81. 25 to $260, etc. 
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On- the- Job Trai ning 

For purposes of the survey, on-the-job training was defined as 
formal training for a definite period of time, while production rather 
than training is the firm's primary concern, not a brief break-in period 
on a specific job under temporary supervision of a fellow- worker. 

Although the names of on-the-job trainees were supplied by the Urban 
League, none of those who had had on-the-job training mentioned the 
Urban League as the source of referral. Seventeen out of 21 persons 
in the subsample mentioned the employer as the source, an indication 
that many of them were already employed at the time of referral. While 
only ten said they were hired before training and nine responded that 
they were hired after training, the possibility is that in the latter cases the 
employers wanted to retain the option of rejecting the trainee if his 



performance was unsatisfactory. This possibility is supported by the 
fact that almost all of the workers stated that their training and job 



corresponded, and the majority of both was in the clerical field. 



Forty- two percent of the whites and 56 percent of the Negroes had 



But contrary results also were reported! A Negro woman took a 
key- punch course but was unable to get a related job. Another, after 
taking a clerk-cashier course, was offered a job at $1. 25 an hour-- 
less than she had earned as a salad girl; she returned to her former 
occupation. Another was unable to get a training- related job after 
2-1/2 years of clerical tralnir^ because "she didn't have work experience 
A young Negro woman took a year's course in general office work, but 
No one would hire me, as the jobs I was sent to required experience. 

So I just gave up looking for office work. " A white woman stated frankly 
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worked more than two years in their most recent jobs; 67 percent had 
been in their jobs more than one year, although the absolute numbers 
were only 8 and 16. 

The characteristics of this subsample seemed to be similar to 
those of the other two groups of trainees, but their employment records 
were more impressive. Part of the explanation may be that with 
on-the-job training, placement and training are almost simultaneous; 
if the worker is selected for training and does not fail, he is virtually 
hired. The crucial decision is to admit the worker to training. In 
other institutional training methods, admission to training and hiring 
by an employer are separate activities, so that it is quite possible for 
an individual to be fully trained and still unemployed. 

The results of formal education and training may have another 

reason. Professor Peter Doeringer, speaking of "the apparent 

irrelevance of education and skills, ” finds that it is the quality of the 

job which is decisive for stability and employment. We have seen 

above that even among the supposedly higher status white-collar 

occupations there are many unskilled and boring jobs. (In fact, it is 

that her inability to find a job was a result of her overweight. Two 
Negro women blamed discrimination for their inability to get jobs 
following general office and sales- cashier courses. 

10 Peter Doeringer, ed. , "Low- Income Labor Markets and Urban 
Manpower Programs: A Critical Assessment" (Report to Office of 
Manpower Research, U.S. Department of Labor, January 1969), 
pp. 1 1 1 ff. 
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thie aspect which makes social relations at work so important, ) 

Doeringer thus assumes^ in line with Michael Fiore's theory of a 
dual labor market (see below^ p. 42), that the disadvantaged can, 
without undue difficulty, find on their own routine, dull, or other 
secondary jobs; they will thus remain in any specific job only if it 
one proving to be of superior quality and interest, or better paying, 
or promising advancement. "Current programs for improving 
vocational skills among the urban disadvantaged should be viewed with 
some skepticism , . . most employers value reliability and ability 
to learn above limited occupational skills when seeking to fill low^ 
skilled or semi-skilled entry level jobs* " Only if training promises 
interesting employment, the trained "responds to the training in 
a way which justifies the investment: in this respect, on the job 
training is ideal. 

Counseling 

Respondents were asked about the help provided by various counseling 

agencies: school counselor, teacher, vocational school counselor, 

Employment Service counselor* They were also queried about any 

advice received from parents and relatives as well as from neighbors 

11 Peter Doeringer, "Programs to Employ the Disadvantaged: A Labor 
Market Perspective, " in Doeringer, Programs to Employ the Disadvantaged , 
p, 259* Also contained in Proceedings, Industrial Relations Research 
Association, 2lst Annual Winter Meeting, December, 1968, pp, 257 f£* 
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and friends. 

Correlations between answers to the scaled question, "How much 
did counseling help? ” and the employment success of respondents were 
statistically significant: the answers of white respondents with regard 
to school counselors correlated negatively with Index II (-. 318; n = 47); 
the answers of Negro respondents with regard to school counselors 
correlated negatively with Indexes I and III (-.317 and - .335; n = 25). 

The races differed in their answers with respect to the vocational 
school counselor. For whites, the correlation with Index I is positive 
(. 216; n = 47), while for Negroes the correlations with Indexes I and 
III are again negative (-. 385 and 322; n = 18). All of these correlations 
are statistically significant. In answer to the question of whether school 
counselors were useful, 43 percent of the whites said they were not, 
while only 12 percent of the Negro students so stated. The summaries 
of the answers to both questions, by race, are shown in Table 3. The 
scaled question on school counselors is significant between . 20 and 
1. 0, while the one on vocational counselor is significant between .30 
and . 20. Questioned about the help of teachers resulted in a statistically 
significant test between . 10 and . 05. 

The correlation of Negro responses concerning counseling by the 
Employment Service is negative with Index II of employment success 
(-. 241; n = 36); the correlation of white responses is not significant. 
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The chi square test on that part of Table 3 is significant between . 20 and 
. 10, While there was a signifiiant difference between the races, it does 
not appear that counseling is overwhelmingly responsible for employment 
success, 

A comparison between instihutionaJ counseling activities and those of 
parents and relatives and neighbors and friends is carried out in Appendix 
Table A- 1 . Of the four institutional sources, only teacliers and the 
Employment Service appear to be important; school and vocational school 
counselors are rated lower than parents and friends. The difference 
between the races does not appear to indicate much of a trend except that 
vocational school counseling is regarded as comparatively more helpful 
by Negro females and Employment Service counseling by Negro males. 

The correlations are not statistically significant. 

Job Search 

Referra] ^ 

How do individual workers go about looking for a job? The respondents 
were asked on whose referral they applied for each of their last four jobs 
and how they obtained them. 

As Appendix Table A- 2 indicates, application directly at the employer's 
office was reported most frequently fpr both races (about one-third of the 
cases). The Employment Service is the second most important method 
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for Negro workers^ while it is only the fourth in importance for whites. 

Conversely, answering an advertisement ranks second among white 

workers but only fourth for Negroes, "Friends and relatives" ranked 

third and "somebody working there" was fifth for both races; the 

percentages are approximately the same when taken separately or 

together. The essential difference between the races on referrals is 

that a greater percentage of Negroes than whites use the Employment 

Service and more whites than Negroes respond to ads, but the chi square 

test indicates that the difference is not significants What needs explanation 

is not the fact that the Employment Service is used more by Negroes, as 

had been assumed, but that it is not their most important source of jobs; 

in fact, this source accounts for less than 19 percent of the jobs as 

contrasted with the 32 percent figure for direct application to the employer. 

This result seems to bear our Lurie and Ryack^s 1964 findings that 11 

percent of Negro new immigrants use the public Employment Service as 

12 

compared with 49 percent making direct plant applications. 

It would appear that there is considerably less reluctance on the part 

of the Negro job-seeker to present himself directly at the employer's 

office than to answer an ad. He may go only after he has found out that 

the employer does not discriminate, or he may be willing to be looked 

12 Melvin Lurie and Elton Ryack, "Racial Differences in Migration and 
Job Search: A Case Study, " Sout hern Economic Journal (July 1966), pp. 81 ff. 
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over and have the decision made after a personal encounter, on the premise 
that the personal encounter would make it more difficult for an employer 
to refuse him a job if he had any intention of discriminating. If the 
Employment Service refers him to a job, he might be placed in the same 
situation. This point is at some variance with Lurie and Ryack-s conclusion 
that the Employment Service tends to **mainfcaln existing discriminatory 
patterns, " as ''the Negro job-seeker is likely to be referred to jobs where 
there is little chance of rejection, i, e, , to Negro jobs, " 

Finally, a slightly different response was received in answer to the 
question of what the worker would do first in looking for a job (Appendix 
Table A- 3)^ Here newspaper ads were reported most frequently by both 
races and sexes, followed by the Employment Service among Negro 
females and by direct application among whites; the percentages for the 
Employment ervice and for direct application are close for white 
workers. In most instances, the differences between the races are 
hot significant when the chi square test is applied. The answers to this 
question, however, simply indicate where the respondents believe they 
might look first rather than how they actually found particular jobs. 

When the sample is divided by quar tiles, similar results emerge. 

While half of the Negroes in the low quartile look for jobs through ads 
and the other half go to the Employment Service, the Employment Service 
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is the source for just over a quarter of the high quartile and direct 
application is mentioned by 18 percent of these respondents. A similar 
question, "How do you hear about companies looking for people? " asked 
of white-collar females, as reported by Sheppard and Belitsky, resulted 
in a somewhat different sequence: Employment Service, newspapers, 

friends and relatives, other workers. blue-collar workers, friends 

and relatives ranked first. However, when white- collar females were 
asked which techniques they actually used, the sequence was: newspaper 
ads. Employment Service, private employment agencies, friends and 
relatives, direct application to company. When male and female blue- 
collar workers were asked about the method they actually used, the only 
difference in the sequence was that a smaller percentage used the private 
agency. After losing their jobs, however, women workers in both groups 
went first to the State Employment Service. 



For many workers, the desire to "obtain the job themselves" is 
strong, and this may influence the answers to the referral question. The 
employer may never receive the referral card given the worker by the 
Employment Service so that the latter has no way of knowing that a job 
has been filled; therefore the Employment Service may refer another 



worker to the same employer for the same job. The fact that the second 

t\ Sheppard and Harvey Belitsky, The Job Hunt IBaltimor^- 

Johns Hopkins Press, 1966), pp. 170 ff. Their survey was based on inter- 
views with regi^rants with the Employment Service in Erie, Pa. , a depressed 
a or mar^cet. The character of the sample might partially explain the kind 
of responses received. 
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worker is told by the employer that the vacancy is filled leads him to 
blame either the Employment Service for being poorly informed or the 
employer for discriminating. Either assumption influences the worker's 
attitude and may be reflected in his answers to interview questions. 

The white-collar labor market has only recently opened up to Negroes 
so that they may only now be beginning to believe that there is less 
discrimination in that labor market. This development may lead to an 
alteration of their attitudes over time and may well change their preferred 
method of locating jobs. The reliance on the Employment Service is still 
pre-eminent, but their inclination to apply directly at an employer's 
office is significant. The fact that the percentage of Negro nnales using 
this method exceeds that of white males (5 2 to 43 percent) may indicate 
that the Negroes are beginning to believe that jobs are opening up for them. 
Responding to an ad resulted in jobs for Negroes in one- seventh of the 
cases, only a little less than the number who were referred by friends 
and relatives, the time-honored method for Negroes with only a limited 
circle of acquaintances in the community at large. These findings do not 
support Our hypothesis regarding differences between the races in methods 
used in job- search, as methods other than the Employment Service become 
increasingly important. At least in a tight labor market, the methods 
of job- search used by Negroes are tending to become very similar to 
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those used by whites, as their assumption of employer bias seems to be 
decreasing. 

This tendency is reinforced by the findings when the sample is 
divided into quartiles. The query as to whether the job- search was easy 
was answered much more affirmatively by Negroes in the upper quartiles 
than by those in the lower t^uartile. Similarly, with regard to the difficulty 
of the test administered by the Employment Service (generally considered 
easier by whites than by Negroes), among those in the low quartile it 
was considered "not bad" by 43 percent of the whites and 67 percent of 
the Negroes and "easy" by the same percentage of whites and by half that 
number of Negroes, In the high quartile, the percentages responding 
"not bad" decreased to 3 0 and 20 percent for whites and Negroes, 
respectively, while the "easy" answer rose to 70 percent for whites and 
SO percent for Negroes. Pointing in the same direction is the answer to 
the question of whether job promotion is expected. In the low quartile, 

59 percent of each race responded "gone as far as I can"; an expectation 
for promotion was indicated by 33 percent of the whites and 40 percent 
of the Negroes. In the high quartile, on the other hand, 65 percent of the 
Negroes but only half the whites expected promotion, and only a quarter of the 
Negroes and 44 percent of the whites responded that they did not exper^t 
to progress. 
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These findings serm to indicate that the top group of Negroes 
exhibits the kinds of attitudes which are responsible for good job 
performance, and that as whites and Negroes move toward objectively 
better job performances, they move closer together in attitudes and 
expectations and their difference e tend to blur. 

Also of interest is the way high school students obtained jobs. 
Pregraduation jobs were obtained largely by applying directly to the 
employer (45 percent for whites, 66 percent for Negroes) or through 
friends and relatives (36 and 16 percent). White girls were the only 
ones who obtained jobs through the school (22 percent) while Negro 
girls used the Employment Service (33 percent). Direct application 
predominated as a way of getting a job after graduation, with only a 
10 percent difference between the races (see Appendix Table A-4). 
Among the male Negroes, this method Is followed by the Employment 
Service (the special Youth Opportunity Center for young people); the 
Employment Service was not used very much by whites and especially 
not by white girls who seemed to prefer referral by friends and relatives. 
The sources for jobs of this group differ somewhat from those of adults: 
Youngsters of both races rely much more on direct application at the 
employer's office than do adults; the whites and only slightly more 
Negro youth rely less on the Employment Service and considerably less 
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on advertisements than do the adults* However^ the general tendencies 
are much the same for this group as for the sample as a whole* 

Wisconsin Sta te Emp loyment S ervice 

Fifty- nine percent of the Negroes knew enough about the Employment 
Service as a source of job referrals to go there on their own, as did 
49 percent of the whites. The correlations of these percentages with those 
of the public school as a source of referral (17 percent white, 7 percent 
Negro) as well as with those of relatives and friends as a source (19 percent 
white, 25 percent Negro) are statistically significant, the former between 
. 05 and . 02 and the latter between . 30 and . 20. 

Seventy- two percent of the whites and 88 percent of the Negro 
respondents registered with the Employment Service, and most of them 
returned there several times (see Table 4). The mode is four times or 
more. The difference between race and sex on this item is statistically 
significant between , 5 0 and . 3 0. There also is a significant negative 
correlation between returning to the Employment Service more than 
once and employment success Indexes 1 and III in the Negro case (-,418 
and -*453; n = 56). More than one= quarter of the Negro workers, com- 
pared to one- eighth of the whites, had registered as early as 1962. 

Close to half of the white respondents did not register until 1966, while 
only 28 percent of the Negroes registered this late, a finding which 
reinforces the earlier statement that Negro workers were more inclined 
than whites to look to the Employment Service as a source for job referrals. 
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It is inter a sting to note that almost one- third of the respondents of both 
races gave as a reason for not registering that they were unfamiliar with 
the Employment Service; the explanation probably lies in the small 
proportion of the total sample who failed to register. More than half of 
those who did not register reported that they had already located jobs. 

The difference between race and sex on these two questions, as set out in 
the following tabulation, is statistically significant between , 5 0 and , 3 0* 
Reasons for Not Registering with the Employment Service 



___ Total 


Male 


Female 


White Negro 


White Negro 


JWlilte Negro 


No. % No. % 


No. % No. % 


No. % No. 



Located job 


22 


55 


17 


62 


7 


70 


4 


80 


15 


51 


13 


58 


Unfamiliar with 


1 2 


31 


B 


30 


3 


30 


1 


20 


9 


31 


7 


32 


WSES 


























Other 


5 


1 


10 


3 


- 




- 


- 


5 




2 




Total 


39 




27 




10 




5 




29 




22 





The respondents' attitudes with regard to the Employment Service 
were probed in various questions* Only a minority said that the Employment 
Service helped them gat a job, although, as expected, the percentage of 
Negroes giving this response was higher than that of whites (2? percent 
whites, 3? percent Negro)* The percentage is significantly higher for 
Negro males (64) than for any other group. The principal answers to what 
more the WSES could have done to help were ''could have taken more tixtie" 
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and ^'could have followed up on me” and ”given me leads” (Table 5), 

These answers were statistically significant between . 20 and *10. It 

can be assumed that these were the answers given by successful workers, 

/ 

as, at least in the case of white respondents, there is a statistically 
significant correlation between the responses and employment success 
(Index I, +. 804; Index III, +. 8 00; n = 24). In the answer about the lack of 
follow-up, the respondents were noting an important deficiency in the 
Employment Service system: After the Employinent Service refers a 
worker to a job, it do^s not know whether he took it, how long he stayed^ 
what he did later, and whether or not he later became unemployed again. 
This lack of follow-up compares unfavorably even with the follow-up of 
MDTA trainees who are queried three times by postcard during the 
first year after completing a course. 

We were interested in comparing the profiles of those workers who 
said that the Employment Service helped them get a job (31 whites, 

27 Negroes) and those who said it did not (83 whites, 45 Negroes); a 
special computer run provided the information (see Appendix Table A-5), 

A much larger number of whites than Negroes said it did not help, 
as might be expected. About half of the whites (with both positive and 
negative feelings about the WSES) had lived in Milwaukee all their lives, 
while only one^ eighth and one- sixth of the Negroes, respectively, were 
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Milwaukee natives. One-third of the Negroes had attended high school 
in. the South or Border States, as compared with half who had attended 
high school in Wisconsin and Michigan; 90-95 percent of the whites had 
attended midwestern schools. Neither place of high school attendance 
nor residence seemed to differentiate significantly between the opposing 
attitudes toward the W;sES, a finding which is interesting though not 
surprising, given the fact that the percentage of Negroes in the Milwaukee 
population had increased from 3 to 1 0 percent between 1950 and I960 and 
that most of the immigration was from the South. This result partially 
bears out Lurie's findings that new immigrant Negroes from the South 
relied more heavily on the public Employment Service than did whites 
or Negroes who had been in the North. He also found that direct plant 
application was the primary technique used by both races, as we found in 
this survey, but he points out that for Negroes the informal method of 
obtaining job information through relatives and friends "perpetuates the 
existing pattern of employment . . . concentrated in the poorer-paying, 
less desirable occupations, 

The difference in attitudes, depending on whether or not the respon- 
dents were currently employed, is of some magnitude. Of those currently 
employed, 31 percent of the whites felt that the Employment Service had 
14 Lurie and Ryack, "Racial Differences , . . , " p. 92, 
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baen helpful in getting them jobs, as compared with 34 percent of the 
Negroes, Among those unemployed, on the other hand, 44 percent of 
the Negroes still felt positively about the Employment Service, but only 
18 percent of the whites shared that opinion. Race apparently made a 
great deal more difference than did employment, with the Negroes feeling 
more positive than the whites about the Employment Service. Interest* 
ingly enough, whether or not they were married seemed to make a 
difference for Negroes in their attitudes toward the WSES, There was 
scarcely any difference between the percentages of married whites and 
Negroes who felt that the Employment Service helped; among the *’never 
marrieds, only 21 percent of the white group but 44 percent of the 
Negroes were positive in their attitudes. The tendency seems to be the 
opposite by sex; a larger percentage of white than Negro women felt 
that the WSES helped. 

Another attitudinal question dealt with the respondent's opinion of 
the attention paid him at the WSES as an indication of the Employment 
Service's concern. For both races and for females, the slow decrease 
in percentages from the top to the bottom of the scale in Table 6 probably 
inda cates that the respondents perceived a high level of interest on the 
part of the Employment Service. The correlations between the levels 
are statistically significant between . 10 and . 05. The answers to the 
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Some were, some weren't 
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question about the number of people the respondents saw at the WSES 
(Table 7) are statistically significant between the levels of . 1 0 and 
. C5. The attention shown the white workers was somewhat greater, 
as more of them saw three or more persons than did Negro workers. 

The respondents' comments about the Employment Service are 
instructive, especially with respect to the perception of racial discrim- 
ination by a number of workers. Some of the comments were: "They 

did not help me. They just sent me to any old place to get rid of me" 
(white worker). "They did not try to help. Well, they said I had no 
experience ' (Negro). "He said they would look, and as 1 never got 
anything, they weren't putting forth much effort" (white). "He did not 
help but discouraged me. The counselor told me I was too old and too 
dumb" (white, 41, and working as an accountant), "The types of jobs I 
was looking for were skilled jobs, and the Employment Service did not 
have any of these jobs. My ijifcerests were ignored" (white). Even 
more significant was the comment: "They need a better set-up. They 

don't really help you too much- -they don't counsel" they just run through 
job lists. Some went all out; others did very little. What is needed is 
better interviewers" (Negro), 

Others appeared, to have more understanding of the Employment 
Service: "I was limited because I did not graduate from high school. 
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I did not go back to the Employment Service^' (white). ”1 think there 
should be better understanding between the Employment Service and the 
employers” (white, who did not accept several jobs to which she was 
referred)* "Well, they looked up jobs for me and sent me out to different 
places, but I never got a job as a result of it, I don’t think it was their 
fault; it’s these companies who won’t give you a chance" (Negro). ”They 
did their best and tried to find something I could do" (unemployed white)# 
"They sent me to places where I feel I was not qualified to work. These 
were A- 1 places and I am not in the $90-a-week class. And you really 
have to be well qualified and know something, especially if you a Negro* 

You have to be smarter than the whites before they’ll hire you. " 

Some workers spoke frankly in terms of dis cr imination; "It looked 
like they were prejudiced- -not the workers but the supervisors. The 
whites worked on one side, the Negroes on the other. " "The interviewer 
was frank with me, as he sent me to these places* He said they Gouldn*t 
guarantee me a job at any of jhese places, but that I could try. " "My 
girl friend and I went * . and filled out applications along with a white 

woman. She was hired and we were told there was no opening and they would 
call us* Although there are a few colored girls working there, I don*t 
think they want too many. You can sense they don’t want you* " "They 
wouldn’t hire me* They would say the job was filled. I think it’s 
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because Vin a Negro, I think the Employment Service could have sent me 
to places that v^ould have hired me. They know just about which will hire 
Negroes and those that will notj’ 

Employment Experience 

Labor Forc^ 

What, then, was the actual experience of these Milwaukee workers 
in their efforts to obtain jobs? Although the intention had been to include 
unemployed persons in the sample, only about 30 percent (43 whites, 

27 Negroes) were unemployed at the time of the interviews; only 13 percent 
of those in the labor force and 45 percent of those not currently employed 
were looking for work when interviewed (20 whites, 12 Negroes),, 

All of the unemployed respondents were asked what reasons kept them 
from looking for work (Table 8). Among the reasons cited were that they 
were needed at home or that they wiLnted to stay in school. Two of the 
less obvious reasons stand out: 'T did not know what job to look for*' and 

I thought I did not qualify, " W^hile a slightly larger percentage of whites 
than Negroes made the former statement, the 55 v^orkers making the 
second explanation were quite unevenly distributed between the races = = 

18. 5 percent of the Negroes and 28 percent of the whites. The sex 
distribution corresponds to the racial one. This table is statistically 
significant between . 8 0 and . 7 0. 
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These results are contra-rir 

e contrary to expectations. Our data *- 

ur aata point away frorr 

the general assumption that the Negro worker is th 

s o worker is the one with little self- 

confidence. possible that because his expectation was lower ha 

aave .o, wo.. 

discrimination. 

- »Me 8. A. .He cUmcuUy e ,oH. ,,e,„en. anewe.e we.e 

laefced the r.ght ekille" and 

h. nu..Hen „Htte neepondente .Heee anewe.e .an exceeded tHe 

nutntHen o. Ne.noee , 8 , ,4 percent ten the .entnten, and 88 to ,v percent 

for the latter,. Similarly, more white, than Negroea gave "lack of 
qualification" ae the reaaon why the W 3 .S did not help them. Xh.a eeeming 
paradox may he explained a, different reaction, .0 the eame facte. It 
-ay he that Negro worker, hlamed diecrimination without expreseing it 
While lack of training and qualification, i, readily admitted hy white,. 

Negroes are aware of the variety of oth^r- 

y ther reasons associated with the 

factor of "qualification. ■' Even if fk • 

they improve their skill,, they expect 

to face other barrier,. The, fact that the percentage of N 

pcx^c-encage of Negroes who 

aaid they "gave up looking" ia .„,ee that of wh^te, giving the ,ame a„,wer 
may be an indication of thi, expectation (Appendix Table A- 6). If the 

no opening, " "„ot wanted per,onally. " and "gave up looking" 
are combined, the percentage of Negroe, giving the,e an,wer, far 
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exceeds that of whites (49 to 34 percent). 

Answers to why a job offered was not taken by a respondent (Table 9) 
are both instructive and statistically significant (between . 30 and . 20). 

In general, the reasons given by both races are quite similar, indicating 
that their behavior is comparable when they are considering actual jobs. 
Sheppard and Belitsky, in their study of bule- collar workers in a depressed 
labor market, showed that less than one-fifth of their sample had turned 
down any jobs. 

On the other hand, an interesting contrast is provided by the reason 

the employer gave for not hiring a worker and the respondent's perception 

of the real reason. While the mode of the employer's reason for both 

races was "would let the respondent know" (more than one-third) which, 

as with "no vacancies, " may disguise real reasons (Table 10), the items 

"lacked experience" and "lacked skills" appeared in both the employers' 

reasons and the respondents' perceptions (Table 11), We examined the 

significance of the relationship between the two, both among the employers' 

reasons and the respondents' perceptions of them. Both were found 

significant between . 10 and . 05. The employers' reasons contrasted 

15 They differentiate between reasons lying with the company and those 
with the worker himselfC'not sure I'd get the job, " "not sure I was 
qualified"). Fifty-one percent ga-’e the company as the reason (48 percent 
male, 65 percent female), and only 8 percent found it in themselves (47 
percent had a job or expected to be called back to their previous job). 

Sixty percent of the skilled and semiskilled found the reason in the company, 
as compared to 33 percent of the unskilled. 
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13 and 17 percent, respectively, for whites and Negroes in the case of 
experience, and 8 and 4 percent, respectively, for missing skills. 

The workers' perception was that lack of experience was responsible in 
23 and El percent of the cases, and lack of skill in 14 and 4 percent, 
respectively. On these two points, the workers appeared to be tougher 
on themselves than were the employers. Age was mentioned by the 
employers as the reason in 23 and 24 percent of the cases, but believed 
by the workers in only 8 and 9 percent* Fifty=four percent of the whites 
believed that the enoployer "meant what he said, " but only 3 2 percent of 
the Negroes were of that opinion, Fifty-six percent of the Negro workers 
gave "discrimination" as the reason why they were not offered jobs, and 
almost as many suggested racial issues as the reason why the employer 
did not mean what he said. These items were mentioned in only a little 
ovea* 1 percent of the white cases. These findings indicate that Negro 
workers are more inclined to feel that discrimination is at work than to 
believe what the employer offers as a reason for turning down an applicant* 
One special group of workers with a slightly different employment 
status should be mentioned. In addition to those unemployed and looking 
for work, there were those who were em.ployed but looking for another 
job. These individuals could be upwardly mobile, or they may be 
workers who are underemployed, although "underemployment" is difficult 
to define. In some cases where workers had been brained for one kind 
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of job and were working in another, we can objectively assume that they 
were underemployed. On the other hand, if a worker felt subjectively 
that he could do a better job or that he should get more money, it is 
possible to assume that he was underemployed, although there were too 
few who gave this kind of response to any of our questions to make it 
possible to draw general conclusions. 

Among the 170 respondents, only 18 whites and 19 Negroes said 
they were looking for other jobs, in spite of the fact that it would have 
been easy for them to claim that they were looking, had they wanted to 
impress the interviewer. 

The following labor force groups were identifiable in our study: 

(1) Those employed, including a rather small group looking for other 
jobs, (2) Those who turned down a job for reasons other than that they 
already had one- -again a sm.'.ll group, (3) Those not looking for work 
because they desired training or to go to school, for reasons in their 
domestic situation, or because they lacked qualifications. The reasons 
for not seeking jobs may include appearance or personal and social 
acceptance; many attributed the real reason to discrimination. (4) 

Within the third group, those who had left the labor force. Their 
perceived lack of qualifications may have driven them out, especially 
if they suspected covert discrimination. They may have become 
discouraged after several disappointments. 
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These phenomena were classified differently in the Greenleigh study, 
^ndertalcen at ahout the same time as our survey^ The Greenleigh sample 
in contrast to ours^ was polled with the Intention of drawing only men and 
women actually unexnployed. It did not try to restrict the respondents to 
a particular occupation or segment of the labor market. 

The study classified those not working in four groups: (1) Women with 

child-care responsibilities. They could inmost cases be moved into the 
labor market if child-care facilities were available. (2) Older workers 
who had not worked for quite a while and often lacked salable skills. These 
people often have dropped out of the labor force but are sometimes still 
counted^ as they are registered with the Employment Service (this kind of 
situation was respionsible for the older white workers in our sample). 

Greenleigh*s other two groups seem, to correspond to our group 
with poor skills and/or poor motivation, differentiated between (3) those 
young people who are in and out of the labor market, have recently 
worked, but whose limited skill gives them poor bargaining power, and 
(4) those with lack of skill and/or work experience, who are either recent 
inomlgrants looking for work or have become unemployed recently. 

Training and services could make them part of the labor force. Barriers 

16 Greenleigh Associates, hic. , A Study; Those Not Working in a Tight 
Labor Market , Milwaukee, Wisconsin (New York: Greenleigh Associates, 
January 1967), 

17 Ibid. . pp, 95 ;',f. 
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to employability due to race may, of course, prove a very important 
reason for not being in the labor force, but the subjective conviction 
that the employer attitude has changed is a prerequisite before some 
Negro workers will re-enter the labor market. The study states that 
"most of those individuals . . . who are not working and want to work 
. . . are not actively seeking work .... For most, major impediments 
will need to be overcome before they can move into the active labor force. 
Many of those registered with WSES have a "limited potential for employ- 
ment ... in that they would not obtain or accept year-round, full-time 
work, or because they do not have the skills required by the employer. 
Length of Working Time 

The period of time workers spent in each of the four most recent 
positions and the difference between the races in the duration of jobs are 
recorded in Table 12. The effect of personal problems or difficulties on 
the job due to the attitudes of the workers will be discussed in the next 
section. Cumulating the time periods for all four jobs, we find a 
statistically significant correlation between . 70 and . 50. (The duration of 
all four jobs in summarized in Appendix Table A- 7. ) 

Ihe Negro mode is in the 1-3 month category, while the white mode 

18 Ibid, , pp. 2-3. 

19 Ibid . , p. 65. 
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TAB.LE 1 2 
Cumulative Time Periods Workers i 



in Four Jobs 



White 



Percent 



Less than one month 


52 


7 


14 


7 


1-3 months 


81 


17 


63 


29 


3-6 months 










6-9 months 


96 


20 


49 


23 




37 


7. 5 


16 


7 


9-12 months 


23 






1-2 years 


5 


9 


4 


68 


2-3 years 


14 


25 


12 


43 


9 


18 


8 


3+ years 


99 


20. 5 


21 


10 


Total 


479 




215 
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3+ years periods are combined: 24 vs, 15 percent; 29 va. 19 percent; 

34 vs, 26 percent; and 36 vs. 7 percent. 

Professor Piore explains this phenomenon, in line with Doeringer's 
statements above, by defining labor in the urban ghetto -'in terms of a 
dual l3.bor market: a primary market offering relatively high-paying, 
stable employment, with good working conditions, chances for advancement 
and equitable administration of work rules; and a s econdary market to 
which the urban poor are confined, decidedly less attractive in all of these 
respects, and in direct competition with welfare and crime for the attach- 
ment of the potential labor force. Secondary jobs may not be worth 
staying at, while once a worker has held a job long enough to have decided 
that it suited him, he is likely to stay. If there are indeed two separate 
labor markets, then turnover in the secondary one can easily be explained, 
Negro workers seem to drop out faster; their percentages drop 
rapidly after a few months, but rise again in the later period. Once they 
have persisted through one or two years on the job, they are likely to stay. 
White respondents are more apt to become permanent employees once they 
have stayed beyond a minimum, with the mode again in the 3+ years category, 

20 Michael J. Piore, -'On- the- Job Training in the Dual Labor Market: 

Pnblic and Private Responsibilities in On-the-Job Training of Disadvantaged 
Workers, in Public* Private Manpower Policies, eds. Arnold R. Weber 
et al, (Madison: Industrial Relations Research Association, 1969 ) p. 102 . 
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If we look at the actual figures in the total sample, we find that the num- 
ber of whites staying more than three years is substantial, which explains 
why the number of people in subsequent jobs is significantly smaller. 

Without additional information, it is not evident whether we are 
dealing in the 3+ years category with reliable, solid, stable workers, or 
those who are in such a rut (have been in the same narrow job so long) 
that they are unlikely ever to be hired by another company. Similarly, at 
the other extreme, job-jumping can Indicate either lack of stability or a 
great deal of competition for a worker's services. The current desire of 
employers to obtain a "good" and "presentable" Negro employee may lead 
such an employee to be pirated away, which may be an explanation for 
what appears to be Negro job- jumping. We are unable to draw reliable 
conclusions with regard to the difference between the races in length of 
time spent in different jobs. 

Satisfaction and Personal Experience 
One important hypothesis underlying this study is that unspoken 
barriers may exist for nonwhites in clerical employment, irrespective of 
a firm's sincere intention to avoid discrimination in hiring and on the job. 
Exaggerated job requirements, unrelated to performance needs, may be 
one sixch barrier, although stringent specifications may be somewhat 
relaxed in a tight labor market. Once nonwhites are on the job, differences 
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between the world of work and its language and their former world of the 
unemployed and its behavior patterns may stand in the way of their 
staying or being promoted. Often fellow employees may find their 
behavior "socially unfamiliar and hence unacceptable. " 

This question of unspoken barriers has not been explored very deeply, 
and It is important to find out whether our survey- -interrogating almost 
exclusively men and women already working- -gives us any insights into 
the problem. One of our hypotheses would lead us to expect that 

(1) Negroes would be more dissatisfied than whites with their jobs, 
especially as far as their relations with fellow workers are concerned; 

(2) Negro and white workers would not normally eat together or associate 
socially; and (3) there would be instances of unpleasant experiences 
among them. Some comparisons of the answers of the white and Negro 
workers may shed some light on these issues. 

Answers to the direct question of whether workers were satisfied 
with present and past jobs indicate a somewhat higher level of dissatisfaction 
on the part of Negroes (Tables 13 and 14), but the similarities are more 
striking. Approximately the same percentage of each race reported 
unpleasant experiences with fellow workers in present jobs, which may 
indicate only that respondents of both races do not like to admit any such 
experiences (Table 13). Contrary to expectations that Negro women 
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clerical workers would have more difficulty than men in their relations 
with fellow employees on the job, largely because of the need for social 
relations, we found that it was the Negro male who experienced greater 
difficulty. This table is significant at the . 05 to . 02 level. Relatively 
few unpleasant experiences were reported as due to the boss. 

As far as friendships on the job were concerned, the results are 
similar: the percentage having only a "few'* friends is almost the same 

for each race (12 and 11 percent); "many" is mentioned in a majority of 
the more than 170 cases, with only an 11 percent difference between the 
races; on past jobs, the difference is only 3 percent. Finally, on the 
question of "getting along with others on the job" (Table 14), any difference 
between the races virtually vanishes for the present job and is only 7 percent 
for past jobs. When the sample is divided by sex, a slightly greater 
difference between the races emerges, with the males again experiencing 
greater difficulty than the females. This table is significant at the , 02 to 
0. 1 level (chi square test). 

But the most interesting questions deal with social life. 

The workers were asked whether they could eat lunch with fellow 
employees if they wanted to- -a question expected to elicit positive responses 
and to indicate significant differences by race. They also were asked 
whether they visited with fellow employees outside work. The latter 
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question was expected to have few positive responses, especially from 
the Negroes, as the percentage of Negroes in clerical employment is 

amall and such social activity would usually refer to visits among white 
and Negro employees. 

Contrary to expectations, the percentages are rather close on most 
points (Tables 15 and 16 both significant between the .10 and . 05 levels). 
Only the Negro males experienced less contacts with white workers out- 
side the work place than was expected, but the very small number in the 
Negro male sample makes this difference relatively insignificant. The 
others apparently were satisfied with their social relationships with fellow 
employees both on and off the job, a finding which contradicts the 
assumption set out in hypothesis 6. 

A possible explanation for these unexpected results may be that once 
workers are on the job and get to know each other, prejudices against 
individuals fade. It should be noted that these findings are consistent 
with our general finding that among high school students and trainees, the 
similarities are much more noticeable than the differences, and it is probable 
that the general attitude at work has a greater impact on the worker than 
his background, once he is a part of the work force. The "work ethic" 
seems to permeate quickly, at least among those hired first and presumably 
because they were the best prepared and most "presentable" job candidates, 
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Part of the explanation for their relative lack of difficulty may lie in 

their desire to imitate the middle class ^ 

It should be kept in mind, however, that the respondents were asked 

a hypothetical question rather than the question to what extent they had 

a ctually eaten lunch with or met outside of work with members of the 

other race. This may be the reason for the difference between the responses 

to this questiormaire and the findings of a recant participant-observer 

study on the job, where actual presence or absence of this kind of action 

could be observed. There the difference between the "in” group and others 

became clear: "It is important to belong, to be able to like and liked by 

the other employees, to meet expectations as to behavior, interests, and 

appearance. " And the profile of members of the "in" group who are accepted 

aiid promoted by the company is different from the profile of the minority 

employee. Management tacitly accepted the authority of the "in" group in 

all its actions. Its "failure to recognize" the setting and the power of the 

social "structure" of the white-collar world of work results in the delusion 

of treating all employees evenly when the lack of "in" group social behavior 

led to a de facto barrier in employment status, 

The results of this part of our study only partially modify our earlier 

findings regarding the difficulties of Negro women and seem to contradict 

the recent findings of other participant-observer studies on the job. It is 

21 Jane Klingman and Lawrence Howard, "Barriers to Policy Implementation: 
Equal Opportunity Employment, " in Proceedings of the 12th Annual Academy 
(A of Management Confere nce. Midwest Division, do. 17S-77 181 

me ~ 
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possible, however, that we will find that, unlike in ti e hiring phase, once 
a Negro secretary is on the job, she does not find as many barriers in her 
relationships as she expected. Certainly many barriers remain, especially 
with regard to miscegenation, but there is the possibility that white-collar 
jobs might function as a means of assimilation for the would-be middle- class 
Negro, once he or she has obtained a job and been in it for a while. The 
barrier to being hired, often fashioned out of the white work force's fear 
of too close social relations with Negroes, may continue; but our very 
tentative results suggest that such fears tend to diminish in the long run. 

One of our hypotheses about which ',ve were riiOSt hopeful was that 
factors which prevented peoplo from doing well in the labor market were 
related to their personalities, environment, family relationships, personal 
grooming, psychological attitudes, or approach toward solving some of 
these problems. Questions such as the following were asked: "Have 

family problems ever been a difficulty for you? ” ’’Childhood or teenage 
experiences- -parents 5 school authoriiies, law enforcement, health problems? 
’’What do you feel is most important to you in a job? Least important? ” 

”What do you feel are your strong points when looking for a job? Your 
weak points? ” ’’Some people have problems in finding a job because of the 
way they look or dress. What is important for the kind of job you have been 
looking for? ” ’’Many people who have problems go somewhere for help. 

Have you ever gone to a minister, psychiatrist, marriage counselor, 
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social agency, teacher, etc. ? " 



These questions were out of the reach of general assumptions, but it 
was hoped that they would disclose barriers related to the circumstances 
surrounding the worker and that more complicated but more meaningful 
^^■*^^^dies for breaking them down could be suggested by an analysis of 
the responses. 

Unfortunately, none of the answers to these questions, or to the 
questions discussed im, mediately above, showed much correlation with 
employmeiit records of the sample. The only one was a negative correlation 
between the answer that the respondent had not taken his problems to anyone 
and the improvement factor 207; n — 48). Otherwise the result was 
totally negative, indicating that, for the group interviewed, none of these 
factors by itself had any influence on a more or less successful job search. 
As neither personality nor environmental features are normally held to 
have a causative effect on employment success, the negative result will 
not surprise the average investigator. However, it did force us to reject 
an entire group of suppositions about and possible reasons for employment 
success, unless a later investigation in depth can change this tentative 
conclusion. 

Another set of hypotheses dealt with a worker's civic behavior. Has 
he voted? Has he ever taken part in political activities? Demonstrations? 
Has he participated in different kinds of organisations, such as veterans', 
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foreign language^ civil rightg^ or cultural^roups? Does he usually go to 
church? The rationale behind these questions was that some of them 

i. 

might be indicative of a concern with broad social issues and^ concomitantly 

with an interested but mpre detached viev^ of job problems. 

The results were Virtually meaningless. In the case of Negroes, 

there ware some negative correlations with nonparticipation in organizations 

a result which might be interpreted b.b meaning that participation detracts 

from job search- = except for the fabt that the correlation was again only 

with-the Improvement factor rather than with length of time employed or 

with pay received (Index I, 234, n = 53; Index II, -,459> n = 40; Index 

III,,,, 356, n = 30), Unless one wants to conjecture, that the same workers 

who do not feel concerned enough to join a group are the ones who do not 

care whether or not they improve their economic condition between jobs, 

on must conclude that there are no meaningful correlations between civic 

participation and employment problems. 

Professor Doeringer seems to have a different explanation. He says, 

''Where work groups are unstable and jobs are of a low quality, work is 

neither inherently satisfying nor organized in a way which encourages 

social activities. The social life in the ghetto, therefore, provides 

substitutes for the satisfaction of work, and the street competes with 

22 

the workplace as a social iiistitution, " 

22 Peter Doeringer, ed, , "Low- Income Labor Markets and Urban Manpower 
Programs: A Critical Assessment" (Kaport to Office of Manpower Research, 
U* S, Department of Labor, January 1969)f pp- 25 ff. 
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Conclusions 

1. From an over-all viewpoint, the naost significant finding of the 

study was negative: Few of the activities which are normally assumed 

to lead to successful employment experience proved to have a significant 

correlation with success In the labor market. Indexes of time worked, 

of time worked and pay received, and of pay increases between jobs were 

constructed, and then correiated with the respondents' answers to various 

questions in the interview instrument. The correlations were thereafter 

checked against the frequency distribution of answers scaled by the amount 

of time worked and divided into quartiles of both the white and Negro 
#* 

groups. The answers of those having worked least and those having worked 
most were compared. Thus, it was difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the effoi'cs of schools, of vocational schools, of different kinds of training 
programs, and even of the Wisconsin State Employment Service, at least 
as individual efforts, showed few statistically significant relationships to 
success in obtaining and holding jobs. Some isolated items did show a 
relationship, but the over-all negative findings leave some doubt about 
the validity of the general belief in these methods for preparing people 
for employment. 

These results must be checked in more rigorous research endeavors. 
The present study was intended largely as a guide to future research in 
an area where there is too little statistical evidence for stating what does 
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or does not constitute a barrier to successful employment. New research 
efforts must,- at least, involved a larger homogeneous group and a control 
group. It would be important to test each of the remedies alone and then 
to lest several of them together with the same individuals. If highly skilled 
interviewers could conduct such interviews in depth, more positive results 
might emerge. But until some sixch large xudertaking is possible, the 
over-all negative results of this research will have to stand. 

Given the fact that most linear correlations we carried out were negative, 
an attempt at multiple correlations of all kinds of possible combinations 
might have been undertaken, but the money available did not stretch to 
that rather expensive proposition. 

2. The general assumption about poor Negro marital records (and 
hence poor family responsibijity as compared with white workers) seems 
not to be borne out by our survey. Virtually the same percentage of white 
and Negro workers were either married or had never been married. In 
addition, the married Negroes had more successful employment experiences, 
while no such relationship could be observed in the white cases, Negroes 
were more successful if their wives were not employed than if they were, 
a relationship not found among white workers. This finding seems to be 
at variance with the suppositions about Negro family life, as discussed 
in the Moynihan report, and emphasizes greater family responsibility 
by the Negro male; it Is also in clear contradiction to our hypothesis 5 
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which says , . that the effect of the worker marital status on his 
employment would differ between the races and that the less stable Negro 
family relauionships would affect the stability and consistency of the 
employment records. It is of course possible that Negroes entering the 
clerical field are more likely to abide by the general mores of society than 
Negroes in other segments of the labor force. 

3. Differences in the white and the Negro approach to entering and 
staying in the labor force are interesting. Negro expectations of 
discrimination seem to make them doubt their chanceSj especially in the 
white=collar fields with the result that they tend to enter the labor market 
later than white workers and to establish themselves more slowly. Because 
progression up the clerical job ladder seems slow^ if not impossible, they 
are apt to move between jobs and to leave the labor force earlier. Belief 
in the existence of racial bias varied in degree among Negroes, and some 
stated that this attitude affected their job experiences. Their low 
expectations may explain their attitudes toward entering the labor force 
and staying in it, their performances on the job, and their relative lack 
of interest in taking courses to improve their chances. Low expectations 
may also account in part for fewer Negroes than whites blaming lack 
of skill, or training, or of proper qualifications for their poor employment 
experiences; the whites freely admitted these shortcomings in answers to 
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various questions contrary to hypothesis 6, "that personal attitudes, 
appearance, and adjustment to work mores woilld be factors contributing 
to a difference between the races with respect to being hired and staying 
on the job. " The realism of white workers and the low expectation level 
of Negroes may, however, lead to somewhat similar behavior between 
the races when confronted with actual job possibilities. Here a difference 
between the sexes was found, with the advantage on the side of females. 

4. As we assumed in hypothesis 4 ("we expected clear differences 
between the races in the effectiveness of different methods of job referral"), 
Negro workers relied more than whites on the Employment Service for 
job referrals, hut the difference bei veen races in the use of alternative 
methods was not as great as expected. Direct application to the employer 
was the preferred method of job- search for both races — considerably more 
important than the WSES--a contradiction of hypothesis 4. The relatively 
recent availability of white-collar jobs for Negroes may be part of the 
reason that they are willing to seek out employers and, hence, that the races 
are tending toward similarity in their preferred referral methods. As job 
performance among both whites and Negroes improves (checked by quartiles) 
their attitudes, expectations, and behavior seem to become more comparable 
Workers were not certain that the referral method they used was 
necessarily f’he most effective one. In retrospect, the attitudes toward the 
helpfulness of the WSES varied. Negro workers, even if they were 
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unemployed at the time they were interviewed, were inclined to be 
favorable toward the WSES. Negro bachelors also felt more favorable 
to the WSES than either white workers generally or married Negro workers. 
The latter factor leads to the conjecture that married workers may be 
more likely than single workers to assimilate the prevailing attitudes of 
white-collar workers--an assumption we also made in a different context. 

5. The training activities in the vocational schools seemed to 



contribute to generally more favorable employment records of those who 
took these courses voluntarily, when tb'S records are comparsd with 
those of other respondents. As we assumed in hypothesis 2 (’’Vocational 
school training, especialiy for Negroes learning to adjust to industrial 
society and the mores of the world of work, was expected to affect the 
workers' experiences in the job market"), vocational school trainees 




of both races had a higher percentage of time in pos t~ training jobs than 
did the sample as a whole. This better record could have been due to the 
tight labor market and to the fact that vocational school trainees, 
particularly the white trainees, were more "employable" than the others 
in the sample ("creaming"). However, the Negroes who had vocational 
school training did not experience the ,*iame placement success as did 
their white counterparts in spite of the schools' deliberate efforts to use 
the course to introduce Negro newcomers from southern agricultural areas 
to the nor thern industrial world of work through special "preindustrial" 
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training, Still, up to a point, our hypothesis 2 proved correct. Though 
the survey only hints at the need for closer scrutir.y of the vocational 
training system, we would be inclined to assume that close coordination 
with employer needs before and after training might improve the 
employment records of workers trained at these schools. 

The fact that so many comparatively recent JMDTA trainees could not 
be found for interviews is an indication that they may not have bridged the 
gap to the world of work. Contrary to our hypothesis 3 (*As MDTA 
courses were instituted especially for persons lacking marketable skills, 
we hypothesized noticeable results for their subsequent employment 
experience’’), Negroes were inclined to be disillusioned with MDTA 
training, did not think it helped, and correctly predicted poor placement 
results, although they were supposed to have been the primary beneficiaries 
of this kind of training, Negroes’ expectations before the course were 
negatively correlated with later employment success. It is possible, of 
course, that the finding of disillusionment about MDTA in general was 
biased by the small number of trainees who could be found for interviews, 
but there were at least enough of them to make che negative correlation 
statistically significant. 

As far as can be judged from the small group, it seems that on-the-job 
training is more successful than the other types, insofar as it immediately 
places the workers into a work-related situation. In the case of Negro 
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workers, at least, some of the barriers encountered elsewhere are less 
likely to occur, as social intercourse comes about more naturally and 
tends to mitigate against discrimination patterns. On-the-job training 
involves the employer directly and tends to eliminate the gap between 
training and placement, a result demonstrated in the survey. 

6, The relation between school, its courses and grades, its counseling, 
and its extracurricular activities seemed to have little iimpact on later 
employrnent, to the point of negative correlation- -a confirmation of the 
first part of hypothesis 1: *’we did not hypothesize that courses or grades 

in high school would have much impact on employment success. ” But 
we found a surprising similarity between the races in the relationship of 
employment success and school activities, including cour ses -- contrary 
to the Second part of the hypothesis . A greater discrepancy with regard to 
employment success existed between the sexes than between the races, 
though the preponderance of girls in the high school student sample does 
make this finding less significant. The girls were helped more than the 
boys by school counseling and placement efforts, and they were more apt 
to be referred to jobs by friends and relatives. They also were more 
likely to be stable employees rather than job- jumpers as the boys tended 
to be, although it seemed to take them longer to find jobs. It is here, 
as well as with regard to referral by friends and relatives, that Negro 
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girls and boys are noticeably disadvantaged compared to white students. 
Negro boys also are less convinced than whites that school courses have 
helped or that a high school diploma will open job opportunities to them. 
Negro girls find their pay relatively low and the social situation at work 
a hindrance. Nonetheless, the similarities regarding educational activities 
between white and Negro students appeared to be a most significant 
observation. 



7, Although a comparatively large number of respondents were 
included in the sample because they were unemployed, relatively few 
were still looking for jobs at the time of the interviews. The tightness 
of the labor market, especially in white-collar employment, was demon 
strated in a study by Greenleigh Associates, which sought to interview 
only the unemployed but found hardly any white-collar workers in that 
category. This situation may also explain some of our other findings. 

8. That covert barriers to nonwhite employment or promotion in 
clerical jobs existed was an important hypothesis for this study. Lack 
of social intercourse between fellow-worker s, it was believed, was one 



of the significant barriers. 



Participant-observer studies made in individual 



firms, referred to above, appeared to bear out this assumption, which 
was based on presumed differences between the behavior patterns of the 
world of work and those of unemployed Negroes. The present survey, 
however, fails to support the hypothesis. 
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We found that the degree of satisfaction on the job, or friendships 
and "getting along" with fellow employees, does not seem to differentiate 
significantly between the 'races, nor does the record of unpleasant 
experiences with fellow workers. It appears, in answers to specific 
questions, that Negroes and whites feel, to about the same degree, that 
if they so desire they are able to eat lunch with fellow employees- -expec- 
tations or fears to the contrary. As expected, there is only a minority of 
clerical workers interested in meeting each other outside the workplace, 
but here, too, there is little difference between Negroes and whites. This 
result contradicts the second part of hypothesis 6 ("that social relatio. 
among fellow workers and satisfaction with conditions at work would be 
barriers to employment promotion and job stability"), as well as obi 
tions made on the job in studies of individual firms. 

Social barriers seem more formidable to an individual prior to 
employment than when he is on the job. Face-to-face encounters within 
the referral system also seem to generate fewer barriers. These 
observations lead one to speculate that white-collar job situations, threat- 
ening though they might appear in anticipation, operate as a step in mutual 
assimilation. The work itself, the workers' middle-class aspirations, 
and the permeation of the "work ethic" may mitigate friction over time. 

At least such a possibility is raised by the findings of this study. 

9. Part of hypothesis 6. that personal problems, environmental 
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factors, family conditions, past experiences, psychological attitudes, 
personal appearance, or .similar features, individually or in combination, 
might be responsible for a poor employment record, was not supported 
by the survey. It was hoped that one or another of these traits might 
show some relationship that would point to specific remedies for poor 
employment success. Unfortunately, none of thrm did. It is, of course, 
possible that such conditions are not amenable to proper interview 
responses and that indirect answers may still prove the hypothesis to 
be correct. Unlike other hypotheses, this one was included in the hope 
of eliciting answers that would lead to remedies. Recent experiments 
with training at the Opportunities Industrialization Canter may eventually 
prove the correctness of the reasons for poor attitudes and motivation. 

10. As the institutions or activities expected to improve employability, 
including different training methods, have not shown a demonstrable impact 
on the employment market, new research seems imperative. These 
methods, individually, do not prove effective in bringing about employment 
success, but it Is possible that some combinations of them might be 
more efficacious. Conceivably, some personal or environmental charac- 
teristics, not at present suspected (paat experience or family history, or 
motivation, or self-awareness or self-assurance, for example), might 
emerge under specific conditions as standing in the way of better 
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employment results, so that different pre training activities might be 
indicated as a way of making training more useful. Only careful 
experimentation might reveal barriers we do not yet comprehend, A 
number of simultaneous small pilot projects, trying out different 
combinations of known remedies as well as trial-and-error combinations 
of them with demographic, experience, or attitudinal characteristics, 
seem to be indicated as the next step. Enough flexibility would have to 
be provided to make it poseible to add new ingredients in order to 
identify those combinations which would reveal the barriers to employ- 
ability, the leasons for them, and ways to eliminate them. 

It turns out that we are more ignorant than we thought. In many res- 
pects what we must do resembles medical research- -to look for the cause 
of a disease and its cure. If something that helps is found, it may or 
may not tell us the cause; to find the remedy is the important goal* Such 
carefully designed, and expensive, demonstration projects might be a 
step in the direction of preparing disadvantaged workers to be more 
employable . 
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APPENDK B 

aiPLOYI*lEHT PROBLB>!S 
July, 1966 



Unlv©x*8ity of Wisconsin is doing a study of pz^blems In obtaining ©rnploy- 
ment, and of what can be done to make It easier to get work. In connection 

^1® stu^r we would like to aslriyou a few questions about your experience 
We hope we can learn enough ebout this from talking to a number of people, so 
that we can suggest some ways to improTO ei^loyment opportunltlea . We are 
particularly interested in the kinds of Jobs you have had, your training, and 
In what ways you have tried to get work. We also would Ilk# to get your oplni 
about these kinds of problems , 



1. Have you lived in Milwaukee all your life? /Mo7 /tea/ GO TO Q. 2 

(a) Where were you bora? ^ 



(b) What other places (city and state) have you lived in? 



(c) When did you come to Milwaukee? 



2. How long have you lived at this residence? 

years months 

(a) How longd.d you live at the place before this? 

years months' 

(b) Altogether, how many different places have you lived In here in 

Milwaukee? ^ 



3. Does your FAJCtLT (father, mother, sister, brother) live In Milwaukee? 

/TC7 GO TO Q. h 

(a) When did they come to Milwaukee? 



(b) How long have your parents' families lived In the Milwaukee area? 



Interviewer's name.* 
Date : 



Interview No . t 
Time Startedj 
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Employment Fi:*oblema 

U. Are you a religious person? 

( a) What church do you attend? 



/Y&a 7 /W7 GO TO Q, 5 



(b) What denomination is this church? 

(c) I^hlch beat describes your church? 



/I Iberal church cb^on a¥hse ri^es / 
/eonaGrvative~^iurcti, strlot ritual/ 



/Don ' t know/ 



/fundainentalist churchy literal interpretation of Bible/ 

(d) Do you attend services /occasldnally ? /weekly/ /monthly/ 

5. Have you ever voted? /Tel7 /No/ GO TO (b) 

(a) Did you vote in; /city ejection? ? / it at e el eo t ion s / /national election 

(b) Have you ever taken part in political activities? Tbr examplej worked 
for a particular candidate? Circulated petitions of any kind? Attends 
mass meetings at election tijnes? 



Kind 

of 

Activity 



7m7 GO TO 



Q 6 



6 . 



7. 

A_ 

C_ 

D_ 

E_ 

F 



O 

ERIC 



Have you ever participated in a demmstratlon for a particular cause or 
issue such as: 



/ War In yiet Nam / 
/Civil klghtsT' 



/Draftboard Qualif ioat ions / 
/Other — — 



7 /no7 



Do you participate In activities of any of the following p*oupss SHOW CARD 



_^Kel^borhood groups 
Veterans groups 
_So6ial Centers 

_ReoreatlonaL and social clubs 
_^Cultural or civic organisations 
Sports groups 



G_ 

L 



Forelaa Language Groups 

W omen ' a clubs or H’aternri group 

Agencies such as Red Cross , IM 
or Wf Settlement House, Welfare 
or Health 

Civil Rights groups 

Parent-Teacher organiaatlons 



94 



Other 
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SnployifiBnt Problana 

The following que.'at .lwtg deal w i'ii h. e ohnoJa. 

8. Have you attenducl more than one gx'ada achoo.!.? 



/.yeo/ 

'"j, 

(a) How tcany did you attend? 






(a) ttrm© of ishool 



(b) Name and place located i 



(b) where Located: 



9> Have you attended high achoo*,? .^67 GO TO Q. 23 

10. We viould like 1«c kno';? nbov.^ .vcu'- high school program and activitlea. Iilhdt 
was the name of the high nchool yoc iirat attended? GO TO NEXT PAGE. 
mm CARD 2 

A Part tline Job II panoln.i' 



B S ports 

C A gency activities : f.W, . Scouts^ etc 
P Gangs 

E Church organ last ions 
F K@|_g|iborhood group 
G Mus3.c^ vocal or ins; truinental- 



I A rte and Crafts 
J__^Drajftftj, acting or pli^ produotion 
K Reading 
L W rlolng 

M vaJ unteer sarvic© work 
H CtLai’ 



O 

ERJC 
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S chool Recor d Sheet 
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BSnployment ProbXems 

11. About your school attendance record — were you 5 

(a) Absent for I ll ness /yes/ /no7 

(b) Absent to help at home /yes/ /no/ 

(e) Absent for other reasons /yes7 /n^ 

(d) How many times In your last year of school do you think you were 

absent? 

(e) How often were you TARDY at school In your last year? 

/sovor air times / /about bnee a month/ /about once a week/ 

12. Which courses dK you take which were SUPPOSED to help you get a Job? 



13. Which courses do you think were ACTUALLY most helpful in getting a Job? 



Ih* While you were in school did 3 >'ou see your school counselor about your 
plans for what you would do after high school? 

/about work/ /about future e'duoatlon 7 /didn't see him/ GO TO Q. 15 
(aj How often did you see him? (times) 

(b) How often In your senior year? (times) 

(c) Was hiS advice useful to you 



Ixplaint 



/in a general way / /in a pai^tlcu Xar 
'J/ \h 
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Bnployment Problems 

15. Did people come in to school to talic with you and your olaaaraatea about 
job o^ortur.lttes and what to do about them? ^ 

mo were they, and did you get a chance to talk to them and ask them 

questions? 



Assembly Classroom Indtviduj- 



Speakers 

fa) Peoole who graduated frcan your school 








(b) Representatives of Milwaukee companies 








(c) State Ehplovment Service counselors 








(d) Others 










(e) Did they give you personally any 
help? Explain I ___ 



16. Did anybody else in school give you advice about finding jobs? 
/yes / 

(a) Who was that? — - — 

(b) What advice did you get? , 



(c) Did you try to follow this advice? 



/BoT 



si' 



(d) What did you do? 



17, Do you feel that it would have been helpful^ to you ® 



if you had had a chance to work part-time wlalle you were in school? 



no 7 QO ,'TO (b) 



4 . 



(a) How do you think It would have helped! you? 



O 

ERIC 



(b) Do you think you would have learnp^ less In your senior year If you 
had worked part-tliM then? ? ? 

n^3f /no/ 



• 98 - 
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Employment Problems 

18. Is there A^IYTHIHO you cot think of that you feel a high school could do 
to help teenagers: 

(a) Prepare themselves for Jobs: 



(b) Get inforination about job opportunities: 



/ X 't 

(c; Do you feel any other group In Milwaukee could help teenagers or do 
you feel this should be done by the high school? 



19* Did you look for a full-time job BEFORE you left school? 



/yes7 ^o7 GO TO Q. 20 

4 ' ^ 

(a) Did you get a Job before you left school? /ao7 /yes/ GO TO Q. 21 
20, How long was it after you left school before you began looking for a job? 

days w eeks m onths /did look/ 



21. Did you graduate from high school? /ho? /yes? TO TO Q. 22 
(a) Do you think this made any difference in trying to find a job? 



/yes / /no? 
(b) T'/hy do you feel this way? 



GO TO Q. 23 



22. Did you go to college or are you now going? 

/went to college/ /now going/ /no/ GO TO Q, 23 

(aj Which one? Location 

(b) What was the hipest year you completed? 
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Bnployment Problems 



23- If you. had to do It all over agaliJ, would you 

/Get mo re educ at i oh/ / About the s^g/ / Leas educatlonZ 

(a) If more educatlonj what kind of addltiona]. education would you 
like to have had? 



How I would like to^k you about your employment record. SHW CARD 3 . 

2k. We would like to have detailed Information about ALL the Jobs you've 
had, even part-time Jobs you had while in school, or oxtra Jobs besides 
your regular one. Are you working now? 

TURN TO NKT PAGE 



Referred 



by 



a public enployment office q Re*.red by a union 



Referred by a private ©mplo;ment H Qualified by taking a test 

agency • 



By going directly to the employer 



^By an employer contacting me directly 



fief erred by my school 



Referred 



by 



tile Vocational 



School 



I A nswered an advertisement 

J R eferred by a friend 

K erred by somebody working there 

L Other 
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IF R IS WORKING Go TO Q. 25. IF H IS HOT WOfiKlIG GO TO Q. 31 



25. 



On the whale, do you feel satisfied 
you are now holding? CHECK ONEi 



or dls satisfied with the main 



Job 



/Satisfied/ /bepends/ /5 to sat is fie 3 / 

(a) ti/hy do you feel that way? 



26. Are you satlsflad with the pay In your present main Job? 

^Msfle^ /wot too satisfied/ /Slssailsfled? 

M far as you are likely to go m 

this kind of job, or do you ea^ect It to lead to another, better Job? 
/□ one as far as oan / /Bin't know / / ^g H l a to go f i THhi r/ 

27. Thinking dbout your present main Job 



(a) Would you s^ you have made many friends? 

/Sty / /Bom / /Fi^ 

(b) Do you get along with others on the Job? 

/Fai^Ly^^jjej^/ /VoorTy/ 

(c) Do you feel you can eat lunch with them If you want to? 

/urten/ /tjceasionaLiy / /Rarely/ 

(d) Do you visit with fellow employees outstda of work? 



/^^n / /Odoaslmally / / Rarely/ 



28, Some people have all kinds of experiences on the Job, some of which are 

loi ©jqsaienoes with others on thi 

Job vfcleh gave you the feeling that they did not like you? 



/no7 GO TO Q. 29 

(a) What e^erlences were they? Describe. 



W) Why do you Beel thal this es^jerienoe indisatea how others felt about 'you 



O 

ERIC 



(e) What kind of people would you rather work with? 
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E^loyment Problems 

29* Even thou^ you have a Job, are you looking for another Job? 

Tyea / /Eo7 GO TO Q. 30, 

(a) What kind of a Job aps you looking for? 



30. Are you now taking any courses to qualify for another Job ?/^I 7 /no7 
(a) Do you plan to take courses to qualify for another Job? /yis T 7noj 

31. And now, about all other Jobs you have spoken about having held in the 

past. Did you feel, in general, satisfied or dissatisfied with these 
previous Jobs? 

j^tlsfied ^ /Sependa/ /blsaatlsfled/ 

(a) Why do you feel that way? 



32. Speaking about ^evicus Job, 

(a) Would you say you made many ly lends? /M^/7 /3ot^ 

(b) Did you get along with others on the Job? 

/W'ell/^ /Fairly wall/ /Poorly / 

(c) D id you feel you could eat lunch with them if you wanted to? 

/often / /'i^'airiy orten / /rarely / 

Why 

33. Was there any earerlence iXk these Jobs iftich made you think the others 
did not like you? 



( g) ktoat kind of people would you rather have worked with? 
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Imployment Problems 

The next few questions deal with looking for a job . 

IF R m mmim op to q 36 

3i*. Are you now looking for a job? /hb/ /yem / GO TO Q. 37 

30. Do you plan to take a job at any time in the future? /yea/ GO TO Q. 36 

(a) When do you think that will be? ^ 

(b) What kindcf work do you expect that might be? 

"GO TO Q. 3l 

36. Do you have any special reason for not planning to work later on? 

/yea / /no7 GO TO Q. k3 

4 . 

(a) What Is it? 

Bo TO Q, li3 

37. What kind of work would you most LIKE to do? 

(a) How many hours would you like to work? 

(b) Where would you like to work? 

(0) What pay do yoi feel would be aatisfaetory? 

38. Have you LOOKED for work in ary conmunitles OlHER TE^M Milwaukee in the last 
three years? 

/yes / /no7 GO TO Q. 39 

\fy 

. . City State Date 

(a) ^^ere and When 

(b) Where and when 

(c) Where and when ; 

(d) Where and when 

39. This question lists things that people might like to get out of a job.Whleh one 
of the tilings on this card would you most like to get from a job? Which one would be 
second in Importanoe? (SHOW CARD NO. U) 

P A feeling of Inde- 

pendence 

G S omething not name 
here. (What is that?) 



A T he respect of others D 

B M oney E 

O 

(ERIC sense of accomplishment 



_A sense of security 

_A feeling of doing 
"something worthwhile 

104 
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Enployinent Problems 

1*0. If you were to look for a Job tomorrows what la the first thing you 
would do? 



hi- HaTO you at times had too little money for tranaportation to go looking 
for work? 

7yes7 >^no7 

(a) When was that ? (year) (month) 

(b) Describe what happened 



USt Did any of the following at times keep you from looking for work? 
SHOW CARD 5 



A 

B 



Lack of a baby sitter 



_Lack of proper clothing 



_Dld not know how to find 
employer * s off Ice 



F 

Q 

H 



Needed at home 



Wanted to stay in school 



_Didn*t know what kind of 
""job to look for 



D Thou^t I didn't qualify 

E Sudden illness 



I Only Jobs open didn't pay 

enou^ 

J Other 



U3* Have you received any employment guidance or counseling from the 

following: Teacher, school counselor. State Employment Service counselor. 

Vocation^ School counselor, one or both parents, other relatives, 
friends, others, 

/yea / GO TO Q. hit /no7 GO TO Q. U6 
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BnployTnent Problems 

/'Hardly / 

HH, Hov BTOob did tha ooncaallag yon bad help yon? /k lot/' /k little// at all/ 
SHOW CAm NO. 5 

A. Teacher _____ - 

B. School counselor _____ _ _____ 

C. a^loyment service 

ooansrior _____ _____ 

D. Vocational sdiool 

counselor _____ 

E. One or both parents _____ — 

F. Otter relatives _____ ____ ______ 

G. Clerg 3 nnen _____ 

H. Nel^bors _____ ____ _____ 

I. Friends ____ ______ _ 

J. Other _____ _____ 

U5. Who of these gave you the meat help? 

(a) How did they help you? 

U6, Were you given any tests by the Vocational School or any other agency? 
/yes/' /no / GO TO Q. U7 

“IT — 

(a) Wbloh agency was that? _ , 

(b) Describe the kinds of teats you were givens 



(fj) How did you find them? Were they 

/very diffloui^ /not bad / /easV 7 
4 ^ 

(d) Describe In what ways 
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fflnployment Probleins 

U7. Have you recently been sent to any flrins, where you es^ected to ^Ind a 
job? 

/^b / /W go to Q. 51 

.y ' 4 ' 

As far as you can remember, which flraa were ttiese? 

(b) Did you file an application? /yes/ /hb/ 



lt8. By whom were you sent there, or who told you about the job? 
SHOW CARD NO. .7 



A. _ 


State Employment Servlee 


E 


Private employment agency 




Youth Opportunity Center 






B- 


Vocational School 


F. 


Friend or relative 


C. 


School 


0. 


The engsloyer hlmaelf 


D. 


Welfare Dept. 


H, 


Other Describe 



h9t Did you get a temporary job? 

/yeB / /no/ GO TO q. 50 



/ \ 

(al If yea, for how long? 



-(raoiiths) 



50- Did you get a job that seemed to be permanent? /yea/ 



(a) If yea, how long did you keep It? 
_(days) 



(years ) 



J d^s ) 

/no7 GO TO 51 
(months) 



51 . Have you ever been asked by anyone to join a union? 

fyBB f /no / GO TO Q. 02 

(a) Who asked you? 

(b) What union was it? 

(c) When was this? I 

(d) Did you Join? J-yM ? /nb /^Why? 
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©nplosnnent Problems 

$2, Have you ever tried to join a unlm? 7np 7 GO TO Q. 53 

(a) When waB this? 

(b) What union was It? , 

(o) Who did you talk with? 

(d) Did you join? /yes /' 7no7 

W>‘ 

E^lalns 



53- Have you ever tried to get into an apprenticeship program? 

/yes / /no/ GO TO Q. 

M/ 

(a) VOien was this? 

(b) What prop*am was it? 

(c) Who did you talk with? — 

(d) Did you get into the program? /yes7 /hd /- -4 Explains 



Sh* Have you ever registered with the Wisconsin State ai^loyment Service 
(Youth Opportunity Center)? 

/yes / /no / GO TO Q, 60 

M/ 

(a) When was that? (month) (year) 

(b) How often did you go back to the State Enqployment Service (Youth 

Opportunity Center; before landing a job ? 

(o)Can you tell me about when that was? 

! S > 

mo, yr, mo. yr, mo. yr. mo. yr, 

55. Did anybody send you, or recommend tha State Qnployment Service to you? 
E^lalns , 
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Enqjloynent Problems 

?Lrel service (Y.O.C.) how many peop le 

(a) What do you think were their positions? 



Interested to you did you feel that the persona who talked to 
you there were? 



/Very muai/ /aomewhat / /lloi much / /^ot"U aii / 
(e) In what way. If any, did he try to help you? 



$7. 



job^you'*cfurd”dJ?^ Employment S©mce to find out what 



no7 GO TO Q. $8 



(a) If you know, describe the kinds of tests you were givens 

(b) Did you find these tests difficult? 

/\^ry d 



/Sot bad ^ /^^^/ 



Describe to what way; 



? 8 . 



tf getVJdb? ^^°3nnent Service (Youth Opportunity Center) helped you 

/ho/ 



(a) Es^lain what Aey did. (b)^Wiat do you think was the reason? 



09 . 



mrrio^hslp you St f Servica could have done anything 

^^7 /^7qo to Q. 6l 



(a) What? 



GO TO Q. 61 



ERIC 
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60. If you did not re^ater with the fliployment ^rvlce (or Touth ^portuntty 
Center), what was the reason? 



IP R DOE^ NOT GIl^ EHIJINATION AFTER SOME PROBING, SDG{^T THESE POSSIBLE 
ANStffiRS: •• SHCW CARD NO. § 

A _ DidSB’t know (ibOQt it. 

B ? Felt they wctild not baTO sultaU.e jobs for me. 

Q A friend of mine had a poor ej^erienee. 

^ I was afraid they would send me to apply for Jobs I did not want. 

^ was afraid they would send me to employers who would not hire me, 
F Other reasons: (PROBE) 



6l. Did you ever go to a private employment agency? 



/no7 GO TO Q. 63 






(a) Which agency was It? 



(b) Wien was that? 

(e) How many times did you go there altogether? 

62. Did they help you to find a Job? 





/no / 

f \ 

(b) What was the reason? 



63. Do you rem^nber any time when you were offered a Job which you did not 

take? /yes / 

\!/ ~ 

(a) What was that Job? 

(b) Why did you not take this Job? 

ERIC — 
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Efftployment Problems 

6k, About Job opportunities In Milwaukee, now. Would you say finding a Job 
here now Is: /about average^ /h^d / 

(a) Do you think there will be 

/ fewer / /about the same/ / 

Jobs In Milwaukee in the next two years? Why? 



(b) Do you til ink wages In the n^t two years will be 

/lower / ~ /about the ^ame / /higher / 

Why? 



h^~ questions deal with some of the employnient problems you mlpht 

6Sf. Some people have difficulty getting a job. Of the people you know, would 

any of the following reasons be a cause of their difficulty? SHOW CARD NO. 9. 



A 

B 



_Did not have the right skill for available jobs 
_Dld not have the proper training 



_Dld not get the right advice or help 



D 

E 

P 

a 

H 

I 



Bnployers said they had no openings 

He felt that arployers did not wait him personally 

— tired of applying for Jobs and gave up looking 
H e could have tried harder 
He had a poor past employment record 
O ther 

(a) Would any of the above kinds of difficulties apply to you? 

/yes/ /no7 

Which? ^ 
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En^loyment Problems 



66. When applying for a Job, have you ever had to wait more than 30 minutes 
before being IntervieMed? 




(a) E35>lain: ' 

(b) Have you ever received a parking ticket Hhlle waiting to be Interviewed? 

/yea / /ho / 

(c) Have you ever left before being interviewed? 

/yes / /no / GO TO Q, 6? 

Ebiplain: 

6?. When you have applied for a Job and were not hired, what were you uaually 
told by the employer? CHECK MOM) IHAN ONE, IF NECESSARY. SHOW CAM) NO. 10 

A Y ou lacked esqjerlence 

B Y our age was wrong 

C ^They would let you Imow 

D Y ou were overqualified 

(a) Why do you feel you were not hired? 



68. Do you feel that the people in the office of the employer meant what they 
said? /yes /GO TO Q. 69 /no / 

(a) If not, what do you think la the reason why they did not tell you what 
they meant? 



E ^They h^ no vacancies for which 

you would quall^ 

F ^You did not have the skills needed 

G You would be drafted 



H Other 



(b) What makes you feel that way? 



69, Bi applying for a Job, which of the following steps do you feel are QUITE 
EASY for you? SHOW CARD 11. 



Dressing for the interview 



E 



B Getting to the coii^any'a employ- F 
ment office 

C Pilling out the application blank G 

O 

ERICl. JTelllng your story to different H 
B people In the company 
(a) Which of these Is QUITE HARD for vou. 



Taking tests 



Getting to see the person who does 
"the hiring 

_Belng Interviewed by the person who 
“does the hiring 
Don't knon 

112 
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B^loynient ProM,ems 



70. Most people have personal strengths and we^esaes which may help or hurt 
them when looking for a Job. Which of the Allowing do you feel are your 
fairly strong points when Job hunting? SHOW CATO 12, 



A ^Age 

B A ppearance 

C C ooperative nature 

D E duoatlon 

1 E xperience 

(a) Which of the above do you feel 
hunting? 



F B Vlendly personalty 

0 P hysical fitness 

H S pecial skills 

1 w mingnesa to learn 

J WUllnpieaB to work bard 

your fairly weak points when Job 



(A through J) 

71. Some people have particular problems In finding a Job because of the way 
they look or dress. In thinking about people you knoWj do you think any 
of the following have kept them from getting a Job? SHOW CARD NO. 13* 





A 


Unsuitable clothing 




B 


Too much make-up 




C 


Extreme hair styles 




D 


Too little make-up 



E B e ard 

F L ack of cle^iliness 

Q Hnt Idyness 



72. Do you feel that proper dress or appearance la Important to the kind of 
Job you have been looking for? 

GO TO Q. 73 

I 

(a) Wha'c do you feel Is ln^ortan€ for proper appearance? 



O 

ERIC 
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73 • Do you (a) iron your clothes? /yes ? /no/ or press trousers? /yes/ /no/ 

(b) sew clothes: /replace buttons / /d^n socks/ /repair rips In sbI^ST 

/make own olo'aies /' 

(c) care for your lair: /set your own / /visit beauty parlor / 



out hair /weekly/ 


/bl-weekiy/ /monthly/ 


1 « bath oil or sd.ts 


6. after shave ^ 


2 . deodo rant 


9. ^hair dressing 


3 . mouthwash 


10. ^lipstick 


h* razor 


11. hair spray 


5» cuticle remover 


12. mascara 


6. shoe polish 

7. foot b^ms 


13. depHatorles 



7U. Which of the following do you feel are MOST important to you in a Job? 
SHOW CAM) NO. lU 



A. 


Kind of work performed 


P. 


Importance of the work done 


B. 


Hours of work 


0. 


Helatlonshlp with fellow 


C. 


Opportunities to learn 


H. 


employees 

^Relationship with boss cr 


D. 


V/age or salary level 


I. 


"supervisor 

Relatlonahlp with oustomers 


E. 


Responsibility of the Job 






(a 


) I'Jhich of the above Is LEAST 


ijjportant to you? 





ERIC 



75* When employed^ have you ever been especial ly concerned about: 

A. G etting a promotion /yea / /no7 
^Getting a raise /yes / /W / 

^Getting your hours chaiged /yes / /^o7 
^Getting changed to a different type of work /^s / /no / 
_^Vacation time /yes / /no / 

^Belng laid off /yes / /hd / 

_Belng fired /yea / /no / 



B'. 

C._ 

E. _ 

F, 



G, 
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Employment Problems 

76, Bee Idea the newsp^er, do you read for pleasure? 

/yea / /no/ 

(a) Can you remember the last ^tlcle or book you read? 



77. 



How often do you write letters to friends? 



(a) Do you do writing for your own pleasure? /.yes / /no / 

(b) Do you type? /ye a / /no / 



What la your speed? 



78, Do you feel any ehlldhoed or tee n-agp e^erl ences have made It harder for 

you to get and hold a jobj for example, probiema with parenta, school authorl 
ties, or law enforcement authorities, or specie^ health proUems? 

E^lain 



79. Some people find that their own family proUems have made It harder for them 
to get and hold a job* Have family problems ever been a difficulty for you? 



/yea / 

(a) Explain"^ 



/no / 



80. Many people who have problems go somewhere for help. Some go to a doctor 
or a mlniateri others to a special place for handling personal problems, 
like a psychiatrist or a marriage counselor* < How about youi have you ever 
gone to any of the people listed on this card? SHa^ CARD NO, l5 



A. 

B. _ 

C. 

D*. 

E. - 

F. _ 

O 

ERIC*' 



Minister 
Psychiatrist 
Other doctor 
Social agency 
Marriage counselor 
_■ Clinic 
Teacher 



H. 



GiMance counselor 



I, • J^ienda 



j. Parents 



K. Acquaintances 

L. ___ Neighbors 

M. __ Other 
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Eirqsloyment Problems 



The following questions deal with training . 

81. Since you left school (or since your last job) have you had any schooling 
or training? 

/yes / /no/ GO TO Q. 103 

(a) Was this training arranged under the Manpower Developinent and Trainbig 
Act (M.D.T.A.), (^portunltles for the Future (OFF), or similar progr airs? 

/no7 /yei7 IF NO OTITOR TRAINING, GO TO Q, 90 

(b) Did you have formal on-the-job training of a month or more? 

/no?" /yes / IF NO OTHER TRAINING, GO TO Q. 96 
(e) Was this training that you arranged for and paid for? 

/yes7 /no 7 GO TO Q. 90 

82. What job were you being trained for? 

(a) Where were you trained? 

(b) How long was the course? 

(c) What other courses would you have been Interested In which you 

did not take? ____ 



03. Were you told by anybody that you should take the course? 

/yes / /no / GO TO Q. BU 

nI/ 

(a) Who told you? 

(b) V/hy did he suggest it? 



8U. Had any of your friends taken a course like this? 
/yes / /no / GO TO Q. 85 

(a) What was their es^erlence? 
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Employment Problems 

85 • Did you oomplete the course? 

/yea /GO TO Q.86 /no / 

\Lr 

(a) How many weeks did you complete? __ 

(b) Why did you not finish the course? 



86, When you began the course, did you feel that it would help you in getting a 

Job? /yea / /no/ /gon* t know / 

87- Do you feel that the training actually helped you in getting a job? 

/3^7 /n^ '^ TO Q. 88 

(a) Was that job in line with the training you had? /yes/ /no / 

(b) Was it true of later Jobs? /yes / /no / 

(c) Describe the use you were able to make of the training: 



(d) How long did you stay In your first Job after eompletlng training? 
GO TO Q. 89 

88. If you did not get a Job after your training, why not? 



O 

ERIC 
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Employment Problems 

69 • Did you get any advice about getting and holding a job before you con^leted 
the c our as? /yes / fxio / 

(a) What advice did you gat? . 

(b) Did you get any similar advice after you completed the course? 




( 0 ) What advice did you get? 

IF NO M.D,T*A. TRAINING, OR ON-TIDB-^JOB TRAINING, TO Q. 103 
Now, about VQur training under M.D.T.A, ^ or QFFi 

90 * For vihat Job or occupation were you being trained? 



(a) Where were you trained ? 

(b) How long was the course? 

91 . Wars there other courses you would have liked to take? 

/yea / /no / 

4. 

(a) What are they? 

92 . Did you complete this training program? 

/yea ? GO TO Q. 9h 7^ 

■X- 

(a) How many weeks of It did you complete? 

(b) Why did you not finish the course? 

93. Was there anything that could have been done for you which would have 
made it possible for you to finish the course? 



(a) Was the allowance you r eoelve d euff lolen t to permit you to get the 

training? /yes / /ho / 

(b) If not, explain: 



ERIC 
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9h* When you began the ooux^Sj did you feel that It would help you in getting a 
/yea / /no/ /Don ' t knoi^ / 

9$* Do you feel that the training actually helped you In getting a job? 

/yil 7 GO TO Q. 96 

Ca^ If sOj was that job In line with the training you had? 



/yes / /no / 

(b) Was It true of later jobs? /yes/ /no / 

(c) Describe the use you were able to make of the training. 



(d) How long did you stay In your first job after con^letlng the course? 



96. If you did not get a Job after your coursej why was this? 



97 . Did you get any advice about getting and holding a job before you completed 
the course? 

/yes/ /no / 

(a) What advice did you get? 

(b) Did you get any similar advice after you completed the course? 

/yBs7 /no / 

(c) What advi<^ did you get? 



IF NO ON-THE-JOB TRAININO^ GO TO Q. 103 

NoWj about your formal on-the-iob training, of a month or more. 
98, What job were you trained for? ___________________ 

(a) At which firm did you have this training? 
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liimployment Problenis 

99- Did thla firm hire you after you completed the on-the-job training? 



100 . 



lOl. 







00 TO Q. 100 



(a) Was this job permanent or temporary? , 

(b) Was this the same job for which you were trained? 

/yea / /no / 

(c) If not, describe your actual job 

How did you find out about the possibility of receiving on-the-job training? 

/Bnployment service / /^hooi / /Urban League / /Employer / /Other / 

Do you feel -Uiat on-the-job training for you would have been Improved if it 
had included adult education courses? 



(a) What courses? 



/yes / /no / 



102. Do you feel the training wage was sufficient for your needs? 



/yes/ 



/no / 

i, 

(a) How did you manage? 



(b) Do you know anyone who has not taken on-the-job training because he 
couldn't afford to? ___ 

/yes / /no7 

How I have a few background questions which will help us to interpret this interview - 
103. How old are you? ____ 

lOU. Are you now /Married / /Sep^ated / / Divorced/ /Widowed / 

/never married/ /Engaged/ 
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Employifiant Problems 

105» Who are 'the members of your family who live wlbh you? 

(a) Where do they work ? 

(b) What kind of work do they do? 



Relationship 
to R 


Sex 


Age 


Where 

Working 




of job 


Pay par 
week 











































































106. Have you ever served in the armed forces? 



(a) When was that? 



/yes / 

from 




(month) 



(year) 



to 



(month) 



(year) 



107. Did you get education or training while you were In the ^med forces? 



/yes/ 

(a) What kind of training^ 



/rw7 



108. 



During the first 12 years of your life, did your father live with your family? 

/yes / /no /^ 

(a) What times did he live there^ 



109. During the first twelve years of your life was your father 



/working all Hie tiins/ /most of the time/ 




/not at ^1/ 



/about half the time/ /oecas Ion ally/ 
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110, During the first twelve years of your life was your mother 

/ working all* the /moat oj ^the tlme 7 /about half the time / 

/OQoaslon^ly / /not at all / 

111. Were you raised by both your parents, your mother alone, or by whom else? 
Describe ; 



31 p. As far as you know, have your parents (or those who raised you) ever 
received fln^cial assistance from the Welfare Department, a private 
welfare agency, or have received Uneniployinent Compensation, Workman's 
Compensation, etc.? /yes / /no / ,pQ q 

(a) li^hlch agency did they receive the assistance from? 

(b) How long did they receive this assistance ? 

113 . Have you received financial support within the past two years in one of 
the following ways? SHOT CAED NO. 16 

Unemployment compensation How ofte n F or how lon g 

Public welfare or A.D.C. For how lon g 

Social Security Since 

lioney earned by other family members ; From To 



. Help from other relatives 1 From To 



Friends 

Insurance 

Other government or private sources. Describe; 




O 
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IMTERVIEWER*3 DATA 

Al. Time interview ended: 

A2, R*s sex is I /Male/ /Pei^le/ 

A3. R^s race Is; /White / /Negro/ Other; , 

A4. r»s cooperation was; /Very ^ood/ /Good/ /Fair/ /Poor/ 

A5. What was the housekeeplns like? /Neat / /Lived I n/ /Unti dy / 
A6. R»s appearance xms; /Neat/ /Average/ /Careless / 

A7. Does he express himself clearly? /Yes / /No/ 

A8. Was there reading material In the house? 

/N ews pap er 3 / /MaGazlhes / /Bookshelves/ /Library books / 
A9, Other persons present at interview were; /None/ 

/Children under 6 / /Older children/ /Spouse / 

/Other relatives / /Othei' adults/ 

(CHECK MORE THAN OWE BOX IP NECESSARY) 

THUI'IBNAIL SKETCH 
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